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THE DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN. 


By FANNY KENNISH EARL. 


A's stopped rocking long enough to 
ask : ‘‘ Well, what does he say?”’ 

I read from the letter : 

‘‘__T have planned to take a few days 
off next week. Either here at M., or at 
L., or, if you still want to take the drive 
to the Dells, bring Flossie out and M. J., 
and I will go with you. I do not think 
we would need the two horses. Brown 
Betty is perfectly competent for the surrey. 
She is full of spirit and on good terms 
with life and the world in general. 

‘Here we have a comfortable house, 
here are all the books I value most; 
moreover, we command a view of ‘the 
western possesions,’ and even, when the 
clouds are not too thick, of the ‘Castles in 
Spain’; here also is the beautiful lake — 
a landscape, framed by the library win- 
dow, the equal of which was not to be 
found even in the Columbian gallery ; we 
have a boat, Betty and the surrey for the 
drives, and ample provision for minister- 
ing to our physical wants. At L. there 
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is the quiet of the village, a lake, also, for 
boating and bathing, and your vixenish 
pony on which to exercise one’s temper 
and muscle. 

‘*T have laid before you the possibilities 
of the vacation. Take your choice.’’ 

“I’m not in it,’”’ said Avis, picking up 
her banjo and striking a pretty attitude, 
“but all the same, I vote for the Dells.’’ 

So I wrote back: ‘‘ Avis is here. We 
unanimously decide in favor of the Dells. 
We two, and Flossie, of course, will drive 
out to M. whenever you say.”’ 

The next day brought us a reply : 

‘“That’s all right. Avis is always a 
delightful addition, since she is not bad 
enough to be disreputable and not good 
enough to be disagreeable. Come on 
Wednesday, and bring the camera.”’ 

That was how we came to spend a few 
summer days at the Dells of the Wiscon- 
sin, though the getting there, delightful 
as it was, was not important. The main 
thing was that we reached our destina- 





LONE ROCK — LOWER DELLS. 
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tion one summer evening, just as the 
long shadows threw their purple lengths 
across the river. One glimpse of wonder- 
land,— enough for the basis of a ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’; one swift selec- 
tion,—‘‘This green plot shall be our 
stage’’; one correct conclusion, — that 
heads as fair as Titania’s, and much more 
sedate than ours, had been turned by its 
bewildering beauty,—and then an im- 
patient sleep, waiting for the morning. 

‘* This is a beautiful place to be a little 
girl in,’’ was Flossie’s sedate morning 
remark. ‘‘I think it would have been 
nice to have been little when you were, 
mamma. Can’t we move the house up 
here and stay?” 

It zs a ‘‘ beautiful place to be a little 
girl in.’’ Its braes and banks, its glens 
‘dripping with coolness,’ its towering, 
wave-eaten rocks, its purple shadows, its 
golden bars, are not to be surpassed in 
beauty within the beautiful state of Wis- 
consin, and the traveler must trudge 
many a weary mile beyond its borders to 
find another spot where nature is so prod- 
igal of her riches. 

Standing on the deck of the little 
steamer, almost under the bridge that 
spans the Wisconsin, a troop of memories, 
as varied and active as Palmer Cox’s 
brownies, fairly overwhelm me. Yonder 
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is the path by the river, and it is with a 
thrill of the horror with which one reads 
blood-curdling tales at midnight that I 
recall my careless, fearless stroll along 
that ‘‘cut-off’’ which led to the highway, 
and my sitting down to rest at the turn of 
the road across the Hurlbert Flat, where 
but a few hours later the ‘‘old man Gates’”’ 
was mysteriously murdered by assassins 
who eluded the grip of the law and, for 
months after, darkened the lonely road 
with mysterious terrors. 

Up the river a bit, where the saw-mill 
used to stand, I remember ‘‘ once upon a 
time ’’ to have taken another short cut to 
the landing, across the logs which lay be- 
tween my boat and theshore. But things 
are not always what they seem, even on 
the Wisconsin, and one apparently robust 
log was nothing but the hollow bark, and 
down I went. I was saved to write this 
recollection by the agility of an Evanston 
theological student who had charge of 
the spiritual welfare of the Methodist 
flock in the village, and imparted to them 
his freshly-acquired knowledge what time 
he could spare from picnicking and boat- 
ing. He is now a distinguished D. D., 
with a big church and a big salary, and I 
suspect would linger more graciously in 
my memory if he had come to the rescue 
sufficiently early to have saved my ap- 
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pearance as well as my life. Having to 
parade the streets of that resorter-lined 
village with ‘‘ garments clinging like cere- 
ments ’’ was, to my girlish imagination, 
but one remove better than having to 
appear as the principal at a funeral. 

But — presto! The scene changes! 
Under the mossy rocks the red blazing 
pine knots throw their long flashes across 
the river, and the rippling waves are a 
sheet of glistening ice. I hear again the 
song and laugh of the skaters and see 
the merry couples flying through the light 
and shadow. ‘All of which I saw, and 
part of which I was, O, years and years 
ago!’’ I tell Flossie: Yes, and there is 
one of the boys who used to share the 
frolics, looking rather dignified and portly, 
but with the same smile in his eyes ! 

But though the faces change; though 
some have left the quiet streets of the 
pretty village for the quieter and narrower 
ones up on the hill, where one can look 
miles away across the river and into the 
shadowy depths of glen and forest; 
though strangers meet one everywhere, 
the river, unchanged and unchanging, 
flows on and on. Avspell is upon me as 
I sit in the prow of the boat, oblivi- 
ous to the chatter of tourist and “ re- 
sorter’? in the rear. If Prue’s castle- 





INKSTAND ROCK, LOWER DELLS. 


building husband were beside me he 
might surely think he was on the way 
to Spain at last; but no—there is no 
need. He has already found the way! 
The ripple of wave, the swiftly chang- 
ing gleam of pine-clad cliff and cliff, the 
beds of fern, the trailing vines, the nar- 
rowed vision —as the rocks close in as if 
some mighty power were putting an im- 
perious ‘‘thus far’? upon the reckless 
spirit of the eddying stream — flit across 
the vision like the wonderful fancies of a 
midsummer dream, in which the passive 
mind accepts, without question, all the 
transformations wrought by a fairy charm. 
A tall, fair young man, wearing glasses 
and a distinguished air, walks up and 
down the deck, discoursing learnedly to 
whomsoever will listen — and there are 
people who are bent on improving their 
minds, even in vacations — of ‘‘ Potsdam 
sandstone’’ and ‘‘ quartzite ridges ’’ and 
the ‘‘ glacial period.’’ I, bestow upon 
him a glance of pity. Scientists are nec- 
essary, no doubt ; but he is a superfluous 
man for whom the Dells is nothing but a 
geological specimen. ‘As for us, desire 
for useful: information ‘was left behind 
along with all our earthly cares. One 
has no business even with memories ; the 
best of them have an undertint of sad- 
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ness; time mellows their bright colors 
into half-tones and neutral tints. Let the 
future, too, take care of itself. Its grim 
custodian will be standing at the front 
door ready to hand over the latch-key 
when the vacation is over; but over to- 
day he has nocontrol. Life would soon 
lose its value if it were not for the rare 
days — or moments— when there is no 
past, no future, when the longing lips 
drink deep of the living present, and out 
of its fulness gather strength for the days 
that are to come, strength, also, for that 
harder thing to bear,— the memory of the 
days that shall come again no more for- 
ever. Even Heaven cannot give us those ! 

But through the absorption of my mood 
comes the sweet voice of our friend whom 
the tourists have discovered to be a 
‘“‘residenter.’’ I fisten in spite of my- 
self, though the stories are the ones that 





‘“*DELL QUEEN’’ RUNNING THE NARROWS. 


achild’s vivid imagination tinted in colors 
that flash their realistic brilliancy through 
all the years between. 

The Dell House, old, shattered, win- 
dowless, standing in the opening of a 
ravine with the towering rocks on one 
side and a bit of sandy beach on the other, 
dates back to 1837, and might reveal, if 
it would, the story of many a midnight 
revel, many an uncanny deed; might 
give the dark sequel to more than one 
mysterious disappearance, of the days 
when the Wisconsin was the highway be- 
tween the pine forests of the north and 
the markets of the world. 

The Dell House has served for the 
background of a number of imaginative 
stories, which would have lost nothing in 
picturesqueness or of thrilling interest if 
-acts instead of fiction had served as the 
basis of the plot. I remember one which 
appeared in one of the 
leading magazines a few 
years ago, which afforded 
the inhabitants of the 
pretty village below the 
Dells not a little amuse- 
ment, albeit it was not a 
humorous tale. It wasso 
evidently written by the 
man —or woman — who 
recognized the situation 
as good “‘ material.’’ The 
setting of the story was 
such as a clever person 
might easily have con- 
structed in a few days’ 
stay,— but the people! 
They might have been 
Tennesseans or Californi- 
ans or Alaskans or Ha- 
waiians for aught I know, 
but they were of inhab- 
itants of the little village 
of Kilbourn. The atro- 
cious dialect, attributed 
to the unfortunate ‘‘ vil- 
lagers’? who were the 
victims of this particular 
story-teller, was very fun- 
ny. I protest against my 
native state being utilized 
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as a field for the dialec- 
tician, for, if we may be 
pardoned a shortening of 
the Italian ‘‘a’’ and an 
occasional dropping of a 
final ‘‘g’’ incommon with 
other Westerners, the 
only dialect we hear is im- 
ported from foreign coun- 
tries or New England! 
There is nothing resem- 
bling a native article. 
Eastern writers, and west- 
ern ones, too, ought to 
know thatin a state which 
is a highway between the 
East and the West, and in which the 
population is constantly changing, such 
a thing is impossible. A dialect is a 
growth of generations and flourishes only 
where the conditions of life are fixed, and 
the population changes only with the in- 
coming of new generations.— But this is 
a digression. 

We are passing Black Hawk’s Cave. 
We peer into its gloom, thrilling with 
the interest which a human life gives to 
this grotto beyond the others. After all, 
there is nothing in nature so rare, so 
picturesque, so beautiful, that the hope, 
the love, the hate, the despair of a hunian 
soul cannot deepen its tints or intensify 
the halo that surrounds it. One needs no 
imagination to picture this stalwart figure 
in Wisconsin’s Indian warfare seeking 
in the familiar haunts of his tribe a refuge 
in the hour of his peril, when the deter- 
mined foes of his race are hot upon his 
track. But all the reserves of the imagi- 
native faculty are called upon to picture 
the leap of Black Hawk’s Indian pony, 
carrying its rider across the Narrows, 
where the bare and slippery rocks would 
scarcely afford footing for a squirrel. 
But there are stories, like Putnam’s ride 
and the storming of Lookout Mountain, 
which one can believe possible only be- 
cause they are accomplished historical 
facts, and Black Hawk’s leap may find 
a corner of refuge among them from 
the ruthless hand of the searcher after 
truth. 
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THE OLD DELL HOUSE. 


The bridge which spanned the Narrows 
was built in 1848, and was the first which 
was ever thrown across the Wisconsin. 
People came many miles to cross it, and 
paid their toll for the privilege. It was 
swept away by the rushing torrent of the 
spring of 66, when the echo of venture- 
some feet had scarcely died from its 
trembling timbers. 

As we passed a name cut in huge capi- 
tals, high above our heads, I heard the 
gentle voice of our friend telling her in- 
terested audience that the high water 
sometimes swept it out of sight. Of 
course, at such times no baby steamer 
wends its peaceful way between rocks 
and shallows. The rocks are dwarfed to 
one half their height, and there are no 
shallows. If one chooses to follow the 
foot-path beside the river, or takes the 
carriage-road to the Dells, he will see a 
whirling, tumbling, tempestuous stream, 
a miniature Niagara Rapids, that tosses 
its white spray over the sight-seer,ventur- 
ing near its slippery edge, and throws out 
an unanswered challenge to the most 
daring spirit. 

It is still early in the season, and the 
walks through the canyons — which have 
to be rebuilt every spring — are not quite 
in good repair. The high-water marks 


in Witch’s Gulch,— but a few days old, 
—are high above our heads ; and Flossie 
gazes regretfully at her new tan boots, as 
a venturesome climb results in a slide into 
a muddy pool. 


The water dashes down 
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in sparkling falls under our very feet, and, 
if there were any disaster worse than wet 
shoes possible, the timid might hesitate 
to thread their way through the dark 
gorge. ButO, the delicious coolness after 
the burning sun! It is a spot to dream 
of with the thermometer in the nineties, — 
overhanging cliffs shutting out the sun- 
light, green beds of moss and fern, pines 
towering straight up to the smiling sky,— 
it is enough! Let the world go by! 

An arrow pointed to the Witch’s Head, 
which gave the gulchits name, but some 
miscreant had shot off the old hag’s nose 
disfiguring it for all time to come ; but 
since she has perpetuated herself in the 
glen we can let her go. It needed some 
imagination to make out her profile in 
her palmiest days. Indeed, one little 
needs the assistance of that water-carved 
face to imagine, in some of the dark re- 





LOOKING OUT OF THE CAVE IN LONE ROCK. 


cesses, a blazing fire of pine knots, a 
witch’s cauldron, and grotesque figures 
dancing about it in the fitful firelight. 
Witches and fairies and ghosts belong to 
the hill country and the forest. They do 
not inhabit the plains or the prairies where 
the eye takes a broad sweep to the far 
horizon. Withnothing between one and 
the blue arch above, the vague mysteries 
that lurk in glen and grotto and in the 
shimmering depths of the forest are swept 
away; the imagination is dwarfed and 
life moves in a broader plane, guided by 
common sense and fortified by reason. 

But as for me,—I prefer the glen and 
the forest. They have lost nothing of 
their charm since the days when I used to 
look in hollow stumps for pink-faced 
babies ; when the white, ragged roots of 
the dead pines, from which the sand had 
drifted away, represented to me the ghosts 
of Indian warriors, stray- 
ing back from the happy 
hunting - grounds; when 
the three lonely pines — 
which the _ sacrilegious 
hand of the woodman 
dared not touch — told to 
me, under each sunset 
sky, the romance of the 
first death in the new 
country, before God’s acre 
had been set apart. 

I have said that mem- 
ories should have no place 
in the day’s program; 
but in spite of the chang- 
ing tints of rock and river, 
in spite of the sunny sky, 
the fragrant air and the 
life throbbing responsive 
to all of nature’s varied 
moods, they come throng- 
ing back. ‘‘The woods 
are full of them,”’ in a 
literal and not an applied 
sense. There is not a 
spot, up or down the river, 
but is alive with flitting 
forms. From the days 
when I gathered winter- 
greens along the rocks, 
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and dug out the arbutus from under 
the late snows, when I waded in the 
shallows and gathered the dewberries 
under the bank, to the later time when 
at the Dell House I confiscated an old 
boat, nearly as dilapidated as the house 
itself, and recklessly paddled across the 
river, while two equally reckless comrades 
industriously bailed out the boat to keep 
it afloat,—through all the golden days of 
girlhood the river is one panorama of my 
life. Yonder, at ‘‘ Paradise,’ I camped 
with a party of students. Stand Rock is 
another monument to the memory of 
happy days. From the tunnel under “the 
Fill’’ I look down the river, where I have 
rowed and skated until every way-mark 
is as familiar as the walls of my own 
rooms ; and over one summer — the sum- 


mer of summers — is thrown the glamour 
of my own little story, whose sequel will 
be found beyond the golden sunset gates. 
So we lived for a few rare days,—close 
to nature’s heart, under the spell of her 
subtle charm. There were no offices, no 
clients, no pending law-suits, no houses 
to keep, no clothes to mend, no books to 
read, no committees to shirk. The world 
went on its riotous way without us, with 
neither our sanction nor our disapproval. 
We were indifferent alike to its struggles 
and its triumphs. 
But the end of our vacation came at 
last, O, far too soon! 
“TI think the hardest work 
One ever does is not to shirk 
On days that follow holidays,— 


We love so well our laggard ways. 
Alack, the holiday is o’er!”’ 





THE RIFTING CLOUDS. 


LOUDS are God’s master paintings in the sky, 
In which the lights and shades in colors glare 
‘ Unceasingly, in combinations rare, 

Across the firmament and do not die! 

We look to-day and watch the colors vie, 
And forms compete, to make a changing stair, 
On which we’d mount, in fancy, through the air, 

To realms of God, o’er mountains towering high. 
And, as we try to climb up to God’s home, 
The steps are changed which lead up to its dome; 
The rifting clouds they break to shifting foam. 

The color still remains, as does the shade, 

And, in recurrent years, the dell and glade. q 

God paints the clouds in mists that never fade. 


NEW YORK. 


A. Milo Bennett. 








A-FIELD—A SKETCH. 


By MINNIE STICHTER. 
With Illustrations by Alma G. White. 


OMETIME I expect to turn a sharp 
corner and come face to face with 
myself, according to the ancient maxim, 
‘extremes meet.’’ For, did I not vow 
to the Four Great Walls that had impris- 
oned me for nine months, that I would fly 
to the uttermost parts of the earth so 
soon as vacation should open the doors ? 
And did I not spend almost my entire 
summer within sight of my home, and in 
a field of a few acres’ dimensions ? 

The flat contradiction of romance by 
reality came about in this wise: in my 
romance I could “‘fly’’; in reality I had 
no wings— no railroad ticket. Then it 
is only here at home that I can ‘‘turn the 
corner of the street and come face to face 
with an angel.’’ And I feared home- 
sickness. 

‘*Come over,” said my friend, ‘‘ some- 
time, when you don’t have the back- 
ache, or the side-ache, or the head- 
ache !’’ —from which invitation you may 
fancy the state of dilapidation I was in. 
I cared for nothing else than to report 
to myself the different miseries of each 
day. I was sunk so low that I did not 
care if I did not care for anything else ! 
I determined to rouse myself by heroic 
measures. 





** The rosy clover." 


I had been reading an article by 
Sandow. ‘‘Now, here is a man who 
knows,’’ I said. I will follow him and 
be strong. But when I read the injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Walk,”’ it was like being told to 
wash in the Jordan seven times! Had 
I not been walking in the school-room 
for full nine months? 

But if I were to walk I might at least 
explode some of those fine theories 
about early morning walks, and the vir- 
tues of early rising, and so help extermi- 
nate from literature those nonsensical 
heroines who are always found in the 
garden in the early morning in dainty 
array despite the fact that the ball closed 
only two hours before, and the grass is 
dew-wet. Then, those fabled beings who 
trapse ten or a dozen miles ‘“‘ betimes,”’ 
with never a thought of tramps! I might 
prove that they were not indigenous to 
this region. 

Waking the first morning of my vaca- 
tion, with my occupation gone and the 
feeling that there was nothing to get up 
for, Isuddenly remembered my resolution 
to test the virtues of Sandow’s recipe,—e 
recipe probably concocted before a cozy 
fireside. I grumbled while dressing in 


the early morning half-light. 


I arrayed myself in rubber 
boots, an old short cloth skirt 
and waist and a brother’s broad- 
brimmed hat, and sallied forth 
intothedawn. If I could have 
seen myself, I need not have 
been afraid of tramps. I hadn’t 
selected my garb with any ro- 
mantic story-book adventure in 
view. 

Out of doors I hesitated, my 
courage almost failing. To fol- 
low the street north would lead 
through the town; west, into 
the cemetery ; south, down the 
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dusty highroad, past prosaic 
farms ; east, to the fruit-fields 
and pastures. Nothing of 
much promise! Uninspired 
still, I turned eastward. The 
strawberry pickers were al- 
ready in the fields, crouching 
beside the long dark rows of 
vines that alternated with 
rows of yellow straw, like 
devout Mohammedans on a 
striped prayer-rug of green 
and gold. Taking a box of their fruit, 
I hurried on. Their work had been too 
painfully familiar to me all the years of 
my childhood to seem atractive tomenow. 

The level meadows, the town’s pasture, 
now stretched before me monotonously 
enough. Only a little narrow-gauge 
railway track, field and flower bordered, 
provided an egress. Its lariat length 
seemed trying to snare my feet into some 
happy way. I trusted to its promises and 
began to walk rapidly. Once upon the 
high grade I looked and, lo! the whole 
world lay at my feet—and so dwarfed 
that I was greater than it all! Why need 
I envy my neighbor his fine mansion, now, 
when by a few steps I could reduce its 
size to a doll-house! Why fear my 
enemy when he was no longer as large 
as a hair-pin! A new power was mine. 
I could cast a spell by which I could 
dwarf a whole town to the size of an 
ant-hill and cover a whole farm with 
my hand—so in miniature lay the land- 
scape before me. Only the sky seemed 
vaster, more illimitable. The sun was 
beginning to push up a great, gray 
cloud — like a giant mole at work. 

Just before me lay a great curve in the 
track. If I ventured beyond, I shut out 
completely the sight of the town and the 
feeling of its protection. I longed to 
know what new scene would greet me; 
but I had already come too far to sat- 
isfy my curiosity to-day. To-morrow I 
would do so. But that to-morrow never 
came! For, as I turned to go back, I 


caught sight of some flowers, just inside 
the barbed wire fencing the track, that 
were fairer than any I had yet gathered 





** The wild crab-appie bloom.” 


for my vases. As the old song has it, 
‘*O, brighter the flowers on the other 
side seem!’’ No one saw me get under 
that six-stranded barbed-wire fence, and 
Iam not going to tell how I didit. But 
when I got through I felt as well guarded 
as though attended by a retinue of sol- 
diers. And I found myself in another 
world —a dream-world ! 

It was a large field rosy with red clover 
and waving with tall timothy. A single 
tree glistened and rustled invitingly. 
In its shade I rested, refreshing myself 
with the field sights and sounds and 
fragrances. It was delightful to be the cen- 
ter of so much beauty as circled round 
about me. Then I had only to rest on 
the rosy clover-carpet at the foot of the 
tree, and all things earthly were eclipsed 
by the tall grass save the tree, and the 
sky overhead, and the round mat of 
clover under the tree which the grass 
ringed about. I had often wished for 
Seigfried’s magic cloak. Well, here was 
something quite as good, which, if it did 
not render me invisible to the world, 
made the world invisible to me. Who 
of you would not be glad to have the old 
world with its ‘‘everyday endeavors and 
desires,”’ its folly, its pride and its tears, 
drop out of sight for a while, leaving you 
in a flowery zone of perfect quiet and 
beauty, hedged in by a wall of grass! 
It would be balm of Gilead for any, 


most of all for one who has commenced 


a battle with Fate that is not for a day 
nora year, but until one shall overcome 
the other. 

Prodded by hunger, which had been 
an almost forgotten sensation, I at last 
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rose to go. But I must 
yet have greater handfuls 
of daisies and clover. If, 
as Emerson says, the true 
appreciation of flowers is 
the ability to enjoy and 
leave them where they 
are, I have it not. And 
I don’t care if I haven’t, 
when my great vases and 
pitchers and things are all 
filled with field-flowers, 
their pungent odors and 
sturdiness of stem sugges- 
ting the munificence, the 
enoughness, of the Maker 
and Doer of them all. 

The fainting fits of flor- 
ists’ flowers must be what 
appealed to Emerson’s 
kind heart. Anyway, I 
came home with my arms 
full of blossoms. Some- 
times afterward, I could 
coax a small boy, on his 
way home from pasturing 
his cow, to attend me. 
Then I loaded his arms, 
too. 

There were many “‘afterwards.’’ And 
the marvel of it all was that, for all I 
could do, the field retained its virgin 
splendor and kept the secret of my 
goings-in and comings-out most com- 
pletely. 

After the daisies, there came a season 
of nigger-heads or black-eyed susans, or 


whatever name you like best to call 








** The bell rang me from the fields about 
goldenrod time.”’ 


them. That was when the 
grasses were tallest and 
the feeling of mystery did 
most abound. I know I 
had been there many days 
before I discovered the 
myriads of wild roses near 
the crab-tree thicket — 
those fairies’ flowers so 
exquisite in their pink 
frailty that mortal breath 
is rude. Only when I 
reached the hedge, bound- 
ing the remote side of the 
field, did I enter into my 
fullinheritance. Alonga 
barbed-wire fence had 
grown up sumac, alder- 
berry, crab-trees and 
nameless brambles, while 
over all trailed the wild 
grape-vine bearing the 
most perfect miniature 
clusters, fit to be sculp- 

tured by Trentanove into 
| immortal beauty. And 
this hedge was the source 
of ever increasing wonder 
the whole summer long. 
I depended on it alone for sensational 
denouements after the grass was cut for 
hay. When the field lay shorn, like other 
fields about it far and wide, I could not 
have been lured hitherward but for the 
hedge. There the hard green berries 
of a peculiar bramble ripened into wax- 
white pellet-sized drops clustered to- 
gether on a woody stem by the most 


“In November Days.” 
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coral-pink pedicles ever designed by sea- 
sprites. 

These clusters furnished a unique 
dining-room decoration when the Chief 
Musician came from the far East to be 
my guest, and friends were bidden to 
feast in her honor. So exquisite were 
the berry decorations that the Rich Lady 
who saw them gave me some of her jewels 
for a duplication of them in her stately 
home. There they were as much ad- 
mired as though they were the product 
of enchantment, or brought from over 
seas. 

This was the beginning of the demand 
for my decorations,—a demand that gave 
healthful employment for many hours of 
the summer and roused me from the 
lethargy that bound my brain with bands 
of iron in the beginning. 

In their time the alderberry bloom, and 
its purple fruit; the garnet fruit of ,the 
sumach and its flaming foliage; the lengths 
of vines and their purple clusters,— all 
these and more also ministered to the 
delight of many.—‘‘And the barrel of 
meal wasted not; neither did the cruise 
of oil fail, according to the word of the 
Lord.”’ 

I was not always alone in my enjoyment 
of the wide, free fields, the freshness of 
the morning, the splendor of the evening, 
the jewels of the meadow, the infinite 
beauty of the skies. Once, our ‘‘ Martha, 
troubled about many things’’ was induced 
to go with me. She was loth to go and 
leave her serving, but much more loth to 
return to it. Out there she felt as never 
before her slavery to trivial possessions 
got by chance, and to the honeyed sweets 
that must her daily bread enhance. 

Many times my Artist Friend, who tells 
you in picture what I tell you here with 
the pen, went with me and rejoiced with 
me in my new world —‘‘that new world 
which is the old’’— much as one rejoices 
over a child’s first steps or its first sylla- 
bles. My senses had hitherto been sealed 
to so much that was inexpressibly dear to 
her. When one has been blind and be- 
gins to see, is it not cause for rejoicing? 
I think she taught me to enjoy everything 
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** Field-broidery of amethyst.” 


in a landscape— except cows; and ata 
safe distance even they might fit in some- 
where. 

We are great friends—this artist, so 
unspoiled by the beginning of the world’s 
recognition of her worth, and myself. 
Our real lives, and not those that pass for 
ours in the eyes of the children of men, 
are known to each other. And together 
we state many human problems and 
solve them, too,—for our own wise selves. 
We have untangled nearly all the snarls 
in the town beyond—to our own satis- 
faction. The indifferent husband has 
turned to his faithful wife ; the heart of 
the cruel father has been softened toward 
his child ; the patient man has been freed 
from the exactions of his unreasonable 
wife ; and goodness knows how many 
children we have trained up in the way 
they should go! If only those ‘“‘ whom 
it may concern’’ would apply to us for 
wisdom, it might yet be well in the land. 

But, seriously, we are both of us trying 
to learn from the experience of others so 
that God need not speak to us in the 
earthquake, nor the lightnings, nor the 
flood, nor the hail, nor the plague, but 
only in the ‘‘still, small voice.’’ 
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About goldenrod time, the school-bell 
rang me in from the field, but I managed 
to take recesses long enough to behold 
the kaleidoscopic views brought before 
me by the turning of Nature’s hand. The 
smooth velvety green of the field with its 
border of gold and lavender— great 
widths of thistle and goldenrod following 
the line of fence — was like the broidered 
mantle of some celestial Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, spread for the queens of earth. I 
was no queen; but I did not envy roy- 
alty, since I doubted if it had any such 
cherished possessions as my field in its 
various phases. 

One Sunday, when I had gone for a 
quiet walk, I found my pleasure-ground 
invaded bysmall boys. I marveled ; for, 
beside the hay-makers and my guests 
there had been no signs of humanity be- 
fore. I resented it as a personal intrusion. 
When I first saw them, they were fighting 
out bumble-bees, though that was only by 
the way ; for soon they moved like an 
army of fell destroyers upon the tall stalks 
of the sun-flowers that stood in ranks by 
the hedge. 

‘‘Just like the red-handed murderers 
that boys are,’’ I said to myself; then 
aloud, ‘‘ Why are you breaking down the 
sun-flowers, boys?”’ 

‘‘ Aint sun-flowers,’’ they 
‘*they’re rosin-weeds.”’ 


replied, 


At which I elected myself captain of the 
company and went on the rampage with 
them. Upon breaking the rosin-weed, a 
gum exudes which soon hardens. Tomy 
mind, nectar and ambrosia and milk and 
honey are to the taste not to be compared 
with this aromatic, cream-white stuff,— 
an excellent aid to digestion, too. 

As we were ‘“‘gumming’’ we saw a 
shower on the far-away hills, while we 
were in the bright sunlight. Then we 
heard the wind-blown rain advancing. 
Without ceremony the small boys scam- 
pered across the fields towards shelter. 
I panted after — but it was like a freight 
train after a fast mail. The rude shed, in 
which we waited for the shower to be 
over, was open, and so we had the vision 
of low skies laced to the earth by silver 
cords of rain. 

In the November days, the brightness 
of the fields seemed to be inverted and 
to be seen in the opalescent tints of the 
sky. Then, the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, the wider horizon, the less hidden 
homes and doings of men, had this mes- 
sage for the children of men: ‘‘If there 
is any secret in your life, leave it out.’’ 

Lingering by the hedge one evening 
with my Artist Friend, we saw the moon- 
rise of the fields. Jt was the same moon 
that you saw, but it behaves differently 
out there,— with more sentiment and in 





** The purple rim of the hill, beyond which only my ancy has ever gone."’ 
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“My pleasure ground cold and wind-swept,"" 


wondrous harmony with the beauty of the 
fairy field surroundings. Nothing seemed 
too strange or too good to be true, in that 
place, at that time, with the moonlight 
overall. But nothing happened — except 
within our own souls. 

When it is December and the fields are 
too snowy and wind-swept for pleasure- 
grounds, where the only bits of bright- 
ness are the embroideries of the scar- 
let pips of the wild-rose, it is good to 
nestle by the cozy fireside and conjure it 
all up again, and nourish a feeling of ex- 
pectancy for the spring and the summer 
that shall come. Again, the flowers and 
waving grass and drowsy warmth of the 
summer day ; again, the songs of flitting 


birds, the scented sweets of the new- 
mown hay. Again the work of the fields 
goes on before me like a play in panto- 
mime! Again, with my eyes, I follow 
home the boys with their cows, to the 
purple rim of the hill beyond which only 
my fancy has ever gone. Again I quit 
work with the tired laborer. Again I 
dream of the open, free, unfettered song 
that Life might be if it were lived more 
simply, with less of artificiality. And 
again, for the sake of one patient toiler in 
the town, whose life-task admits of no 
holiday, I have the grace to return thither 
and begin where I left off,— the life com- 
mon to you and to me, the life ordained 
for us from the beginning. 











NCE more through the path that strays 
On the low field’s tangled edge ; 
By murmurous water-ways, 
By blossoming thicket and hedge ; 
Once more with her filmy gown 
Bending the soft new grass, 
Her radiant eyes cast down, 
I soon shall see her pass! 


For to-day in the sweet spring wood — 
The silken-tasseled wood — 

In the sunlit wake of a shower 
And fresh from the dewy mold, 

I saw her own loved flower — 

The tender, frail wind-flower — 
Lifting beneath its hood 

A welcoming eye of gold. 


And straight within my breast 
A slumbering gladness woke ; 
And the spell of a deep unrest, 
Of a lingering sadness, broke ; 
For although nor love nor bliss 
My heart hath found, alas ! 
Yet fate doth yield me this :— 
I shall once more see her pass! 


CEDAR RAPIDS. JuLIA W. ALBRIGHT. 
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A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE DOWN THE MACKENZIE. III. 


AN ARCTIC SUMMER — OUT INTO THE ARCTIC OCEAN — 
A CALL ON THE KAMCHATKANS. 


By FRANK RUSSELL. 


N OUR way down the Mackenzie to 
Good Hope,* seven hundred miles 
from the starting point, we passed many 
picturesque stretches, where the noble 
river breaks through the easternmost 
chain of the Rockies. The Nahanni 
Mountains, Roche Carcajan, and Roche 
Trope a L’eau, all rose to a height of 
from one to two thousand feet. 

Just above Good Hope the river nar- 
rows to a quarter of a mile, and flows 
between vertical limestone cliffs called 
the Ramparts. Three hundred feet of 
sounding line has been used here without 
reaching the bottom. 


We arrived at Good Hope on the rath 
of June, the ‘‘ Wrigley ’’ at once returning 
to the Great Slave Lake. 

I started for Fort MacPherson, two 
hundred and eighty miles distant, on the 
14th, crossing the Arctic Circle that after- 
noon. On the following day I traversed 
the Grand View. There the river is two 
to three miles in breadth, without a bend 
as far as the horizon extends, its width 
giving it more the appearance of a lake 
than a river. The Long Reach and many 
other long, straight stretches characterize 
this part of the Mackenzie, impressing 
one with its immense size and grandeur. 





LOUCHEUX BOYS. 


* See illustration in the July MIDLAND. 
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Owing to an ice jam at the lower Ram- 
parts, the river had risen sixty feet above 
its ordinary level, making it difficult to 
find a dry camping place at night. 

There were several camps of Loucheux 
along the river, who, when they saw that 
I was going past without stopping, would 
rush down to their canoes and follow me 
for a mile or two, begging for tea and 
tobacco. They were rather handsome 
fellows, with oblique, intelligent-looking 
eyes. Mackenzie, the first white man to 
visit them, called them Squint-Eyes. 
Their begging proved such a nuisance 
that I avoided them as much as possible. 
I was in haste to reach Peel River Fort 
as I had heard that a boat would be sent 
up from Herschel Island, which would 
afford me an opportunity to accompany 
the boat crew on their return. I would 
boil a kettle of tea and then push off and 
drift while eating my meals. As there 
is continuous light at this season in that 
far northern latitude, I could travel at any 
time. 





SAMPLE TENT OF THE LOUCHEUX INDIANS. 


On the fourth day I reached Point Sep- 
aration, the head of the delta, so named 
by Franklin and Richardson when they 
parted there to explore the coast east and 
west of the river. Here I was nearly 
drowned by a sudden squall while cross- 
ing a channel a half-mile wide. 

The following day I reached the last 
trading station of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany,— Fort MacPherson,—situated on 
the Peel River, thirty miles south of the 
Mackenzie Delta. No boat had’ arrived 
from the whalers, but I was fortunate 
enough to find a French gentleman, 
Count de Sainville, about to start for the 
‘Yankee ships.’’ He was accompanied 
by Tothin and Vusso, two Loucheux who 
understood no English. 

We left Fort MacPherson on the 25th 
of June, following the western channel of 
the ‘‘ Big River.’’ The country is low, 
wooded, and cut up into islands by a 
maze of channels, the delta being a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length by fifty in 
breadth. 

The sun shone all the time, its 
uninterrupted power being suffi- 
cient to melt the snows to a high 
altitude on the Rocky Mountains, 
along whose eastern base we were 
traveling. The banks were still 
muddy from the sediment deposited 
by the overflow of a few days be- 
fore. Moose and grizzly bear tracks 
were frequently seen, while thou- 
sands of geese, ducks, loons, 
swans, cranes and other water-fowl 
swarmed on every hand. 

On the evening of the third day, 
as we were drifting quietly around 
a short bend, we caught sight of a 
large grizzly bear walking down 
stream by the water’s edge. As I 
had the only rifle in the party, I 
hastened to draw it from its case 
and prepare for trouble. The bear, 
without seeing us, entered the 
stream, with the evident intention 
of swimming across. 

‘“Take care,’’ said Tothin, ‘‘ he 
is wicked. If you kill him, rush 
in and grab him or he will sink.” 
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I was within fifty yards of the 
animal when he discovered our 
presence. He turned and raised 
his head well out of water to get 
a good look at us, at the same 
time giving vent to a roar of rage 
as he realized his disadvantage. I 
was in a little birch canoe, which 
was very cranky to shoot from. 
When I laid down the paddle to 
use the rifle the canoe veered 
around in the current. I did not 
relish the idea.of ‘‘grabbing’’ a 
dying grizzly to save him from 
sinking. However, I paddled to- 
ward him to get a close shot, when 
he turned back to the shore. Just 
as he was gaining a foothold in the 
soft mud, in which he sank to the 
frost line, I fired. The bullet lodged 
in the neck, rendering him help- 
less, but not killing him. 

‘*Shoot, shoot, shoot again!”’ 
cried the Indians, wild with excite- 
ment, as the huge beast rolled and 
floundered, covering himself with 
mud until scarcely recognizable. 
Another shot through the brain 
ended his career. We could not 
camp in the mud, and found it necessary 
to tow the bear across the river. The 
Count took the line in the large canoe. 
The carcass followed the bottom pretty 
closely, requiring all his strength to raise 
it to the surface in approaching the shore. 
It was three o’clock the next morning 
before I had the skin and skull cleaned 
and had turned in to get a little rest. 

Continuing our journey, I worked 
pretty hard to keep up with the large 
canoe, which was made of pine, covered 
with painted canvas. We reached the 
mouth of the Mackenzie July 1st, having 
passed the timber line forty miles above. 
The larger lakes were covered with un- 
broken ice, but the sea was open to the 
horizon. 

Crossing a shallow bay we came upon 
an Eskimo family encamped in a new 
toopick, or canvas tent, which they had 
obtained from the whalers. At our ap- 
proach several salutes were fired from 





COLLECTION OF ESKIMO PIPES. 


their rifles. We were hospitably received 
by the head of the family, a tall, fero- 
cious-looking fellow with a turquoise 
labret thrust through a hole in his lower 
lip, with an ivory disk, as large as a 
silver dollar, surrounding it. While he 
and the Indians talked with extravagant 
gestures in ‘‘ Pidgeon Eskimo,” the uni- 
versal trade language of the coast, the 
‘‘lady”’ of the toopick was busily engaged 
in mixing a large pan of stiff dough. 
This the younger members of the family 
proceeded to fry in a pan of seal oil on 
an open fire of driftwood. 

They were all dressed in reindeer or 
seal skin garments. The woman wore an 
itiky reaching to the knees. I thought at 
first that she was one-armed, but soon 
saw that she drew her arms inside occa- 
sionally and thrust them out again with a 
feW circling flopsiof'the empty sleeve. 

By entering the tightly closed tent we 
succeeded in eating one meal without 








“per 
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being tormented by the omnipresent and 
insatiable mosquitoes. We were treated 
to bread —a great luxury —and to coffee 
and syrup, articles quite unknown in the 
interior. 

Pushing on again we soon reached a 
broad shoal, behind which we passed by 
wading and dragging our canoes for a 
mile. ‘The temperature of both air and 
water was very near the freezing point, 
and our spirits away below zero before 
we reached deeper water. We were then 
exposed to the full sweep of the north 
wind across the Arctic Ocean. The swell 
increasing, we were compelled to put 
ashore and camp on the sandy battures 
about the mouth of a mountain torrent. 
There we remained for two days, trying 
in vain to keep warm by maintaining a 
huge fire of wet driftwood. This wood 
is brought down by the Mackenzie and 
strewn for hundreds of miles along the 
coast. 

We continued on the night of the 3d. 





The glorious Fourth was ushered in by 
the sun standing 1° and 43’ above the 
northern horizon at midnight. 

South of us the lofty snow-crowned 
peaks of the Rockies formed a fitting 
background to one of the most beautiful 
scenes that I have ever witnessed. The 
gently rolling hills near the sea were 
literally covered with flowers. Along the 
northern horizon the ice floes were closely 
packed; near at hand they were piled 
high on the beach and floating about us, 
worn in an endless variety of grotesque 
forms by the action of the waves, and 
varying in hue from flashing white to in- 
digo blue. Over all hung a faint roseate 
mist which suffused and softened the 
harsh details. 

The immense volume of water carried 
down by the Mackenzie keeps the sea 
fresh and clear of ice for several miles 
beyond the mouth. As we passed Escape 
Reef,—the scene of Sir John Franklin’s 
adventure with the Eskimo,— we entered 


st . 


GROUP OF SIBERIAN VISITORS ON OUR STEAMER. 
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ANOTHER GROUP OF SIBERIANS. 


the salt water and were soon threading 
our way through a narrow channel be- 
tween the ice pack and perpendicular, 
frozen mud cliffs which rose to a height 
of one to two hundred feet. 

Every few miles a small stream has cut 
through the hills, forming a lagoon en- 
closed by a barrier of sand projecting a 
mile or two from the line of the coast. 
On these low points we found the aban- 
doned winter houses of the Eskimo. 
These habitations are made of driftwood 
covered with earth. The interior is a 
mass of ice and filth. Near by are con- 
spicuous cones formed of drift-logs set up 
on end to keep from being buried in win- 
ter snows. Back of these deserted vil- 
lages, on higher ground, are the graves, 
— not turf-covered mounds, but heaps of 
driftwood, designed to protect the bodies 
from the dogs. 

We were now traveling whenever the 
wind and ice permitted, sometimes being 
delayed for forty-eight hours at a time by 
head winds. The waves were short and 


choppy in the shallow bays, making canoe 
navigation rather dangerous. 

On the 7th of July, as we rounded a 
long point, we caught a glimpse of Her- 
schel Island through the fog which hung 
over its rolling hills of frozen mud and 
clay, which rise to a height of five hun- 
dred feet. The unbroken ice of winter 
soon barred further progress. We were 
still twenty miles from the island, entirely 
out of provision, and the ice unsafe to 
travel upon. The ducks and loons, upon 
which we had been subsisting, were be- 
coming scarce. 

Soon after our tent was pitched a strong 
southerly breeze arose, which moved 
the whole ice-field fifteen or twenty yards 
from shore, enabling us to proceed by 
making a few short portages over jammed 
and broken ice. 

The channel fortunately continued 
across to the point of Herschel Island, 
taking us within seven miles of the har- 
bor. We could’ now reach the vessels 
overland, but were so exhausted from 
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paddling and loss of sleep that we first 
tried to get a little rest. Vusso soon 
awakened us with the information that 
the ice was moving. The wind had 
changed to the westward and another 
narrow lane allowed us to approach 
within six hundred yards of the ships, 
which were held at their anchorage by 
large floes that filled the harbor. These 
were crossed at a hop, skip and jump, 
more than one of the party of sailors who 
came to our assistance getting a ducking 
before reaching the vessels again. 

We were received on board the bark 
‘*Balzena’’ by her genial captain and the 
assembled officers of the fleet. We 
brought them news only five months old! 

Two days later, the 11th of July, the 
whalers ‘‘ bucked”’ their way out of the 
harbor and disappeared in the fogs and 
ice-field toward the eastward. There 
were seven vessels, all using steam to 
work through the ice or during calms, but 
at other times depending on their sails. 
The strong currents and the close prox- 
imity of the ice, which is driven ashore 
by every north wind, make the use of 
steam necessary. Three or four sailing 
vessels came in later in the season. One 
was wrecked by the ice driving her 
ashore. 

The natives at the island were repre- 
sentatives of the Kosmollik tribe of 
Eskimos which inhabit the coast west of 
the Mackenzie as far as Alaska. Those 
east of the river differ materially in cus- 
toms and language. The Kosmolliks 


have been in contact with the whalers for - 


the last five years, so that they are now 
quite civilized. They play foot ball with 
the seamen and barter their last worldly 
possession for whisky, and have acquired 
a taste for civilized food. The women 
sing ‘‘Ta ra-ra’’ when molly kelly—that 
is, when drunk, and even some of the 
children are ‘‘ raised on the bottle,’’ with 
condensed milk. 

On the 30th of August I embarked on 
the steamer ‘‘Jeanette.’’ We worked 
along the edge of the ice-pack toward 
the westward for several days. Near 
Point Barrow, the northernmost point of 


Alaska, the ice always lies close along 
shore, during some seasons not allowing 
vessels to pass at all. East of that point 
the ice forms a month earlier than in the 
western Arctic. Each night a heavy 
coating of ice formed on the rigging. 
We were often working our way through 
the floes and in danger constantly, owing 
to the liability of being nipped by the ice 
in the strong currents which characterize 
these shallow waters. The fogs and 
snows greatly interfered with the search 
for whales, so that it was my fourth week 
on board before I saw a whale killed and 
cut in. 

On the 5th of October we turned home- 
ward, borne swiftly on the wings of a 
norther, which compelled us to heave to 
before reaching Behring Straits. On the 
gth we touched at East Cape, Siberia, 
where a native settlement of hovels clings 
to the steep cliff like the nests of barn 
swallows. 

October 11th we anchored at Indian 
Point, Siberia, where a large settlement 
of Tchuckches,—or, as they call them- 
selves, Massinkers,— forms an important 
trading station. They came aboard in 
large numbers with fur, whalebone and 
ivory to trade, and with all sorts of human 
parasites to cause us to remember their 
visit for the remainder of the voyage. 

Their chief, Gohara, has property 
amounting to $50,000, valued at San Fran- 
cisco prices. This consists of whale boats, 
alcohol and reindeer. 

We crossed Behring Sea in four days. 
The snow squalls obscured the Fox 
Islands until we were entering the pass of 
Unimak, when we caught a glimpse of 
the volcanoes on either hand. 

We were soon upon the open Pacific, 
with a straight run of two thousand miles 
to the Golden Gate. The crow’s nest, or 
lookout box, was taken down and the 
t’gal’nt and royal yards sent up in its 
place. Ten thousand pounds of whale- 
bone was washed and bundled, when the 
weather permitted, but the North Pacific 
in October is anything but pacific. We 
were compelled to heave to five times 
and ride out as many gales. 
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On the 26th of October we threw our 
fur garments overboard and resumed the 
habiliments of civilized man. The whaler 
is a rough and often dissolute character, 
but he keeps a suit of ‘‘store clothes ’”’ in 
his ‘‘diddy box,’’ which, creased and 
wrinkled though they are, will not betray 
his calling as he passes the San Francisco 
small boy, ever on the alert to shout, 
‘There she blows!’’ at a reindeer-clad 
figure. 

We raised the flash-light on the Faral- 
lone Islands, outside San Francisco Har- 
bor, that night, but laid aback outside 
until daylight. 

The morning sun rose from behind the 
eastern mountains upon a scene of beauty 
which, to our eyes, so long accustomed 
to snow, fog, and ice-fields, seemed like 
a glimpse of heaven. 

On either side of the narrow entrance 
the rugged hills rose abruptly from the 
water’s edge, where the heavy ground- 
swell broke in long lines of white against 
the dark cliffs. How different those green 
hillsides, dotted with trees, with the 
balmy air of a perfect day, from the bar- 


ren, fog-enveloped and snow-covered 
mountains of the Aleutian Islands, which 
we had passed twelve days before ! 

What language can express the feelings 
of the exile as he nears his native land ; 
of the sailor as he enters the harbor after 
the long voyage in Arctic seas ! 

Our hearts beat quickly with the 
thought of home, home, home again — 
thank God! 

The journey of over eighteen thousand 
miles was ended. I had been absent 
two years anda half, and had made a col- 
lection of twenty-one large mammals of 
the North, six hundred birds, and hun- 
dreds of ethnological and other speci- 
mens. Nothing has been said of my outfit, 
because I had practically nothing except 
guns and ammunition. I was without 
companions or assistants, except Indians 
hired temporarily. Lack of means added 
greatly to the hardship. The collection 
could easily have been trebled could I 
have had a few dollars added to my letter 
of credit,— which additional sum the 
University was very willing but, at the 
time, wholly unable to supply. 


THROUGH GRAND RIVER CANON AT NIGHT. 


N either side tower rocky heights that lean, 
Threatening and close, above the narrow pass ; 
Now gloomy walls, and now a glimmering mass 
Of rich mosaic, red and white and green; 
Anon, wild pointed spires and turrets seen 
Darkly against the lowering sky, and domes, 


And castle battlements. 


Below them foams 


The river, rushing wild and dark between. 


. 


Far up the heights upon an upland dim, 
Twinkle pale lights and house-roofs glimmer faint ; 
Not hermits’ cells nor watch-lights of a saint, 

But miners’ cabins; across the broken rim 
Of yonder height dark shadows flit, and far 
Above the summit hangs a single star. 
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STARTING A CITY IN RANCHLAND.* 


By Mrs. BARBARA R. GARVER. 


HE terminal of the new railway had 

finally been located. This decided 
upon by the great corporation controll- 
ing the matter, the site of the new town 
which was to be the metropolis, the 
“‘future great’’ of the whole western 
country, the center of commerce for a 
vast territory, was reserved from the sur- 
rounding lands. 

Streets were surveyed and laid out ; cor- 
ner lots were staked off; depot grounds, 
stockyards and freight houses were all 
laid out on paper, fully three months be- 
fore a lot could be bought or any im- 
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provements made upon the grounds, even 
to the cutting of sage-brush or the digging 
of cacti. 

All improvements and industries were 
to be held in abeyance until such time as 
the first puff of smoke could be seen, the 
first whistle and engine bell could be 
heard, as the train comes around the 
curve from among the hills ; then city lots 
were to be staked off on the grounds, and, 
the day after the arrival of thespecial coach 
bringing the directors of the ‘‘ Great In- 
terior Railroad,’’ there would be a public 
auction, and happy would be the man 
who could secure a corner 
lot in the most desirable loca- 
tion. 

The ‘‘Squatter City” 
which lay in all its pristine 
hewness and uncouthness on 
the outskirts of the coming 
city was a medley of incon- 
gruous humanity, consisting 
of ‘‘all nationalities and con- 
ditions of men’’—and wo- 
men, too. 

Every day, all summer 
long, especially during the 
two months preceding the 
auction, had brought its new 
supply of immigrants by 
wagon, by stage, by mule 
and by ox train. Tents and 
shanties abounded, and all 
were crowded to their ut- 
most capacity. A mammoth 
tent did duty as a hotel, 
where the habitues fared 
sumptuously every day. Its 
rival, built of discarded tele- 
graph poles, prided itself on 
its magnificence, with the 
added luxury of a dollar 
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THE TOWN SITE OF RANCHLAND. 


more per day for its superior accommo- 
dations. 

Fresh meats daily bought from hunters’ 
wagons were delicacies indeed to many of 
us. These consisted of elk, antelope, ven- 
ison and mountain sheep, Bear steaks, 
too, were plentiful, but a number of our 
party were a little squeamish about eating 
what a hungry dog will not touch, however 
nicely cooked or disguised in stews or 
roasts. Sage-hen and rabbit pie soon 
grew stale and palled upon the taste. 
The tidbit of all game is the tenderloin 
of a young antelope ; but even of that we 
tired, turning with gusto toa bit of ham 
or bacon. 

Our near proximity to a river, which 
had its source in the eternal snows on the 
distant mountain tops, made fresh fish 
abundant on the tables, brought in by 
the idlers belonging to camp. Bakeries 
did a thriving business. Excellent bread 
and cake were to be had, baked in very 
primitive ovens. The oven generally 
consisted of a ground floor with an arch 
built about three feet high in the center 
and sloping down to the ground on each 
side, made of broken stone laid up with- 
out mortar or cement. 





Canned goods and fresh fruits could be 
bought in any quantity at the tent grocer- 
ies, while the ranch-wagons every day 
brought in a fresh supply of vegetables 
raised in the nooks and valleys among 
the hills with which we were surrounded. 
Larger and finer ones never grew in all 
our fruitful land than are raised along 
those irrigating ditches which cross, re- 
cross and check every valley in Ranch- 
land like a huge chess-board. 

One side of the railroad track in this 
squatter city was dubbed ‘‘ Poverty Flat”’ 
by some one who had read Bret Harte’s 
poem, and the name stuck there longer 
than the buildings. Saloons, faro-banks, 
chop-houses, cheap restaurants, second- 
rate drug stores and all kindred ills flour- 
ished here like a green bay tree. 

On the opposite side of the track was 
‘Puritan Hill,’’ where the virtues were 
supposed to abide, in a corresponding 
manner, with the vices of the above- 
mentioned Flat. Here were the rival 
hotels, dry goods stores, the post-office 
and the tented homes of the better class 
of the inhabitants. Many large and com- 
modious tents were ranged here in lines 
corresponding to streets, in which a thriv- 
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ing business was done in many trades 
and professions. Here were the banks, 
three in number, which held chattel 
mortgages on two-thirds of all the per- 
sonal property in the city. In their im- 
mense safes was hidden a large part 
of all the watches and jewelry owned 
by the floating class that congregate on 
the outskirts of every new town, waiting 
for the good time coming when each 
particular owner would be a millionaire 


speculator in town lots, and when these _ 


valuables could be released. 

Here also was another tent which for 
five days in the week did duty as a public 
school building, where a young lady 
taught thirty or more pupils in the rudi- 
ments of their native language. It could 
hardly be called a graded school, al- 
though there were several grades as re- 
gards culture, refinement, and cleanliness 
among the scholars. In this modern tem- 
ple of Minerva there was no floor but the 
virgin soil of yellow sand ; there were no 
seats but split telegraph poles upon which 
to rest during the six hours devoted to 
the service of the goddess. This tent 
was also a church, in which a precocious 
youth of eighteen summers broke the 
bread of life for the benefit of the multi- 
tude of reprobates who never attended, 
and for the few in different degrees of 
wickedness who sometimes did attend on 
Sunday evenings. 

There was no morning service, as the 
youthful preacher would have spoken to 
empty benches. He put in his time novel- 
reading, hunting, fishing, or engaged in 
innocent games suitable to the leisure of a 
summer vacation. An old box melodeon 
—so small that it could be carried under 
one arm from one part of the tent to an- 
other—did duty as reading desk and 
altar, also as leader in the singing during 
church services, and as writing table and 
teacher’s desk in school hours. The 
lithe and supple fingers of the young man 
drew from its rusty keys some discordant 
music which was supposed to rival the 
attractions of the many brass and string 
bands that were giving out sweet strains 
of seductive music in many places where 


whisky was freely flowing and cards were 
manipulated with surprising dexterity. 

Murders and accidental shootings were 
not uncommon, as firearms were the 
brilliant decorations of nearly every per- 
son old énough to know their use,— even 
of the women,—or else “‘laying handy 
by”’ for instant use if the temper of the 
owner so required, and giving many 
an item to the Metropolitan Press or 
blazoning forth in startling headlines in 
the Ranchland Boomer. The perpe- 
trators sometimes met summary punish- 
ment without the formality of a trial. 
At other times they were handed over to 
the authorities to be dealt with according 
to law ; the aggravation in the case de- 
cided the course to be pursued. 

Chinese laundries were numerous, dot- 
ting every part of the city. John also 
kept a supply of native goods and curios 
to tempt the American dollar to his guard- 
ianship. 

Hotel life brings about a great many 
incongruous friendships, especially when 
such a mixture of inharmonious humanity 
is thrown together as was found in that 
tented caravansary. My chosen friend 
was a young Jewess, wife of one of the 
most noted gamblers of the Flat. In the 
several months of our acquaintance she 
never alluded to her husband’s business 
— except once, and then she was showing 
me her photograph album. Coming to 
his picture she said,— 

“*T ran away from home to marry him, 
because he loved me. My mother died 


‘when I was a child. My father soon mar- 


ried again, and love was left out of my 
home life. I grew to womanhood with- 
out any showing of affection, hardly 
knowing what the word meant until I met 
my husband. He is good and kind to 
me if he zs a gambler,— which I did not 
know when we were married; but I 
doubt if it would not have been the same, 
had I known it, for I love him dearly as 
he does me, and in all the five years of 
our married life I have never for a moment 
regretted the step.”’ 

The time would have hung heavily on 
our hands had it not been for the long 
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rides my friend and I enjoyed together 
over the smooth and winding roads, 
sometimes visiting the neighboring ranch 
homes, and at other times calling on the 
ladies in the camps of the graders en- 
gaged on the unfinished railroad. The 
contractor of the work and the foreman 
of the employés had brought their families 
with them. Their wives proved to be 
delightful, cultured ladies who enjoyed 
their nomadic life during the summer 
months, but ‘‘ went into camp”’ in good 
homes, in an Eastern city, in the winter 
time, where their children could have the 
best educational advantages, and where 
the money so quickly made and so care- 
fully saved during the working season 
was then lavishly spent. 

One morning a party was made up to 
visit a cattle-ranch and take breakfast 
with the owner, who was a friend of some 
of the gentlemen of our party. As we 
rode up to the door we saw one of the 
“‘hands”’ lying on a bench, with his 
hands tied beneath it. Standing near 
were the herders who had come in to their 
morning meal. As each man came near 
the bench he took off his big sombrero 
and gave the captive a half-dozen slaps 
with as much vim as his regard for his 
head-covering would allow. 

**What has the man done to merit such 
punishment ?”’ inquired I, indignantly. 

‘*Nothing, nothing at all, ma’am; he 
only drew the booby prize and is taking 
it like a man,’’ said the ranch owner. 

Cards, with accompanying “ chips,’’ 
were the only amusement or pastime of 
these men, and even the work done on 
the ranch was settled by a game of cards. 
Before ‘‘turning in for the night’’ they 
played for hours to arrange the ‘“‘ busi- 
ness’’ for the coming day. The winner of 
the first prize was ‘‘boss,’’ and if there 
were errands to be done in the village it 
was his privilege to go to town and at- 
tend to them. But woe betide the one 
who gets the booby! He must be fag 
for the others, and, should he be so un- 
lucky as to draw it two nights in succes- 
sion, he must submit to the ordeal of 


‘*chapeauing ’’ without a murmur before 
he can have his breakfast. 

‘“We must have some fun,’’ continued 
the man, ‘‘and must take it out of each 
other. Anything to break the horrid 
monotony of our lives.”’ 





One morning I stood by the “little 
table,’’— the one reserved for ladies with 
their attendant husbands or brothers,— 
gazing listlessly from a hole in the tent, 
the flap having been rolled up and the 
opening doing duty as a window, through 
which the sweet mountain air drifted like 
a benison over the scene of disorder. 

I was waiting for the great throng of 
unkempt laborers to be served their 
morning meal. These were they who 
worked by the hour and who credited 
time lost that was given to sleep or to 
satisfying hunger. It was jostle and push 
to be first seated at the long table which 
ran the entire length of the tent. It was 
rush and hurry, in swallowing scalding 
coffee and hot biscuit. With curses and 
slang they sought to hurry the waiters, 
who with deft hands placed huge dishes 
before these men, dishes which needed 
almost constant replenishing. The scene 
had been enacted so often before me that 
I had become calloused, and heard the 
tumult no more than the inhabitants of 
Niagara hear the roar and thunder of the 
great falls bellowing in their midst. 

All at once I become conscious that the 
gambler’s wife stood outside beckoning 
me to come to her. I knew from the ex- 
pression on her face,— half sorrow and 
half horror,— that something terrible had 
happened. 

‘*What is the trouble ?’’ I asked. 

‘*A girl was accidentally murdéred this 
morning at Penny Pete’s dance hall. Will 
you go with me to see that she is decently 
dressed for burial? I know so little about 
such things; our Jewish customs are so 
different from yours.”’ 

I hesitated a little, for I had been Phar- 
isaical and had pulled my skirts aside 
when meeting this unfortunate class on 
the streets for fear of contamination. I 
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looked up and saw great tears in the 
eyes confronting mine, and heard the 
quaver in the voice which added, ‘‘ Re- 
member, she is a sister woman, sinned 
against, perhaps; and who are we that 
never have been tempted, that we dare 
stand in judgment on her !’’ 

Unable to withstand the eloquence of 
the pleading eyes, I consented. After a 
hasty breakfast we put on our bonnets 
and crossed to the next street, less than a 
block away, going to a huge barn-like 
structure, whose great double doors, wide 
enough for a carriage to pass through, 
stood open. A few men were standing 
idly around with half-smoked cigars in 
their fingers or between their teeth. They 
stared curiously at us as we entered the 
door, but did not remove their hats nor 
quit smoking. Facing the door at the 
opposite end of the room a platform 
about three feet high was built for the 
musicians. In one corner were wooden 
chairs, nail-kegs, soap and cracker boxes 
and a bench for the use of the smokers. 
The other corner had a small round table 
and a few chairs for those inclined to test 
their fortunes at cards. In the corner 
behind the great swinging doors was a 
bar fitted up with all sorts of drinks and 


tobacco. In the other and corresponding 
corner was a free-lunch table for the use 
of the patrons of theestablishment. Be- 
tween the doors, on each side of the danc- 
ing hall, hung gaudy chromos of the 
cheapest and coarsest variety. 

Standing there a moment we saw that 
the card-table had been pushed into the 
extreme corner of the room, and there 
lay the murdered girl on the rough, un- 
planed floor. A frowsy-headed girl, ina 
green broadcloth dress conspicuously 
decorated with coarsely-painted poppies 
around the bottom and over the front 
width of the skirt and on the collar and 
cuffs of the waist, sat on an inverted 
nail-keg, and with a palm-leaf fan kept 
the flies from the face of the dead girl. 
There was a set look, almost unemo- 
tional, on the face of the living one as she 
sat there waving the fan to and fro above 
the face of the dead. 

Going to the bar we asked the man in 
attendance if there was anything that 
could be done to get the body ready for 
burial. 

‘*No, they haint had the inquest yet; 
she’s got to be left right where she is till 
after that. Pete’s telegraphed for instruc- 
tions to the Missus in Denver who owned 
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ON THEIR WAY TO THE SALE. 


her. You'd better wait till the inquest is 
over and come again. As for me, I can’t 
see any use havin’ the coroner and crowd 
around ; everybody knows it was an ac- 
cident from outside gamin’, without intent 
to kill; some cowboy fired his revolver 
’*cause he was too drunk to know what he 
was doin’.”’ 

We walked back to where the girl lay 
in a little pool of blood which was oozing 
from a temple wound. My companion, 
stooping down, with her own white hand 
picked up the soiled hands of the dead 
woman, covered with cheap rings, and 
tenderly crossed them on the pulseless 
breast, saying in a low tone,—‘‘ Poor 
little hands, with proper training what 
good you might have accomplished !”’ 
And, closing the staring eyes she added, 
‘*Pretty brown eyes, which should only 
have looked upon innocence and purity 
but have seen so much of sin!”’ 

Then, going around the body, she 
straightened the bent knee, and placed 
the ragged-slippered feet close together, 
saying, ‘‘ Feet, that have stumbled, there 
must somewhere be an avenger of inno- 
cence to plead your cause for you!”’ 
Then, arranging the soiled and tattered 
drapery about the slender form, we went 
and sat down on one of the long board 
seats arranged for the musicians. 

‘*Shall we not go home now and wait 
until the inquest is over ?’’ I asked. 


“If you do not mind waiting, I prefer 
to stay here. The men who will hold this 
inquest —it’s such a shame that it could 
not be women, educated medical women 
— these men will not see that death has 
cleansed the poor, stricken body of all 
defilement, and they will be rough in 
words and actions unless we stay here to 
protect her from unseemly exposure. 
Shall we stay?”’ 

In a few minutes the physicians came. 
My friend, the Jewess, stood beside the 
dead girl, with a look on her face which 
Diana might have worn, so chaste and 
pure it was. Had the dead woman, lying 
there so prone, been one of earth’s ten- 
derly reared daughters she could not have 
been more respectfully or more carefully 
handled. 

‘Accidental shooting in the temple,— 
by party unknown,—shot coming in 
through a crack in the outer wall of the 
building,’’ was the verdict brought in by 
the coroner and the two physicians. 

As we stood there the proprietor, 
‘Penny Pete,’’ came along and said to 
one of the loungers : 

‘‘We might as well close up the busi- 
ness now ; ’cause nobody’I!I have any luck 
till three’s passed in their checks. Every 
girl here will run away before to-morrow 
night, thinkin’ it'll be her turn next. It’s 
the way with ’em. They’re that scared 
now, they don’t dare go out-doors.”’ 
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Just then a.telegram was handed him 
which he opened and read aloud : ‘‘ Send 
the body to’’—here followed the address. 
“Write parents any fiction you like to 
account for death; go with body to 
Omaha ; have it billed from there ; send 
all bills to me.”’ 

The telegram was signed by ‘‘the 
Missus in Denver,’ who, according to the 
barkeeper, ‘‘ owned the girl.’’ 

When the inquest was over, my friend 
went to one of the many small doors and 
rapped. The girl we had first seen 
opened it and stood waiting, but did not 
stand aside so that we might enter. We 
asked her if there was any clothing be- 
longing to the girl, fit to bury her in. 

‘*No, she hasn’t any, but Pete’ll have 
to get some; its rules.’’ 

Neither suggestions nor entreaties 
could induce my friend to leave the place 
until all preparations for the removal of 
the body to the depot were made. She 
took upon herself the responsibility of 
seeing that the remains were neatly 
dressed, and laid in the coffin. When the 
hour came for the body to be taken to 
the depot we went together to see the 
long deal box placed in the baggage-car. 
The Jewess had violated the long con- 
tinued customs of her people, in being 
about the dead, as she had been that day; 
but she excused herself by saying, 
““These poor misguided girls, against 
whom everybody’s hands are arrayed,— 
I feel so sorry for them! Certainly 
Jehovah will not count it sin that I have 
looked after one of his wayward children 
who had no friend.’’ 


‘““There is never so long a lane but has 
a turn,’’ says the old adage, and the long 
weary waiting for the completion of the 
railroad was at an end. 

For two days prior to the expected sale 
of lots there was a steady increase in the 
population. They came from every sur- 
rounding ranch, as well as from all parts 
of the country,— Boston, New York, San 
Francisco, and all intermediate points 
furnishing their quota. They came by 


every mode of transportation known on 
this continent. With the first locomotive, 
to which a few passenger coaches were 
attached, what an influx of speculating 
humanity! Every car was crowded to its 
fullest capacity ; even the flat-cars, which 
the ‘‘construction train’’ brought in, were 
one immense jam. 

Then arose the query, ‘‘ Where are all 
these people to sleep and wherewithal 
shall they be fed?’’ Every tent, shack or 
shanty was converted into an inn. Many 
beds were spread in the open air on piles 
of sage-brush, for which the occupants — 
two to each bed—paid one dollar each 
for their use for a single night. Standing 
near, in the morning, while some were 
paying their bills, Icould not help hear- 
ing much that was said, and after their 
departure I remonstrated a little with our 
landlady on what I called extortion. 

She withered me with a glance of her 
one good eye and with the sage remark, 
“‘We did not come West to keep hotel 
for our health.”’ 

The day of the sale was cold, rainy and 
dreary,—such a day as permeates one’s 
whole being with a general uncomforta- 
bleness. But, according to printed hand- 
bills liberally strewn about, the masses 
gathered in front of the post-office where, 
headed by a full brass band playing lustily, 
they formed into line and marched to the 
grounds whereon was to stand the ‘‘Magic 
City.”’ 

A movable stand, to which were hitched 


_twelve yoke of oxen, stood ona promi- 


nent corner. Here the auctioneer and 
band were stationed. 

The Public Square, on which were to be 
built all city buildings, occupied the cen- 
ter of the grounds, and was donated for 
public use by the Great Interior Railroad 
Company. From the square radiated 
streets in every direction. The lots sur- 
rounding the square, and separated from 
it by a broad street, were the first to be 
sold and brought the highest prices ; then 
the less desirable ones, until every lot in 
the plat was sold, except the few reserved 
by the company, to be donated to the 
city for school buildings or to the church 
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organization that would promise to im- 
mediately build thereon. 

The auctioneer’s stand was moved from 
point to point, or from corner to corner. 
It was followed by lunch stands on wheels, 
where hot coffee, sandwiches, doughnuts, 
and triangular pieces of pie were dealt 
out over the edge of the wagon-box to the 
hungry multitude. 

Despite the dreary weather the bidding 
went on briskly, speculators buying by the 
whole block or square, expecting to real- 
ize a fortune in a few days from private 
sales. At 4 o’clock the sale was practi- 
cally over, and in less than an hour, not- 
withstanding the cold and rain, Squatter 
City began its hegira to permanent quar- 
ters. Our landlady, who prided herself 
on the title of ‘‘ one of the hustlers from 
Hustlerville,’’ came in from the sale hun- 
gry, cold and wet. She never stopped 
for rest or refreshment, but accosted us 
with the information that several teams 
would soon beat the door, and she would 
move before supper. 

‘‘Ladies, you ken pack yer trunks 
immejit, fur we’re goin’ to move, an’ 
we’re goin’ now. Yessum, we eats our 
next meal in the new town, an’ I gives 
you fair warnin’. There’s no time fur 
foolin’. Yer trunks ken go on the last 
load if you pays for ’em.’’ 

We obeyed orders and, while we were 
busy with our affairs, the bedding from 
the various box-like stalls was rolled to- 
gether and tied up ; the furniture was piled 
upon wagons, the tent-stakes were pulled 
out and the tent was folded up; but, 
unlike the tents of the Arabs, it was not 
folded in silence. 

Our ubiquitous landlady saw to every- 
thing. There was a landlord, too, but, as 
she said, ‘‘he didn’t count,’’ being busy 
dealing out what she called ‘“‘ rail-fences 
in tum’lers’’ over one of the eighty-nine 
counters where drinks were sold in Pov- 
erty Flat. He did not appear, nor figure 
in our domains, except at breakfast,— his 
wife sending his other meals to him, ‘‘bein’ 
to busy to come home.”’ 

Such a commotion as that woman could 
raise in a few moments! Her orders 
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were loud and imperative. The cooks 
and waiters hastily packed dishes, provi- 
sions, stoves and kitchen furniture pro- 
miscuously into boxes, tubs and barrels, 
and with their accoutrements about them 
took possession of the first wagon and 
started for the site of what in the future 
was to be one of the most commodious 
of hotels, could one believe the flaring 
advertisement in the evening edition of 
The Boomer. 

For nearly two hours my friend, the 
Jewess, and I sat upon our saratogas un- 
der umbrellas, waiting for a place to 
which we might go. The last wagon was 
gathering up the remnants of the hotel 
belongings ; then, with our baggage piled 
on top, it started; and in the growing 
dusk we took up our stations and meekly 
followed in its wake, over cactus beds 
and through wet sage-brush toward our 
new home. It was ‘‘road’’ anywhere ; 
we had our choice of routes. Slowly we 
plodded along with only an occasional 
stop to pull from our shoes the long cactus 
spines which had penetrated both rubber 
and kid. 

While we were impatiently waiting, the 
wagons had been carrying the furniture and 
bedding, and had dumped them ina heap ; 
the sleeping tent for the boarders was 
erected over them as they were piled, and 
the general and heraids had brought some- 
thing like order out of chaos. Wearrived 
just as the last stake was being driven and 
the last rope was being pulled taut. We 
were thankful for the shelter and for the 
appetizing odor that came from the viands 
cooking in the open air and in the drizzling 
rain ; the kitchen tent was not yet up. 

When bedtime came, the curtains had 
all been hung from their accustomed 
hooks and the beds neatly made, and, 
though the clothing was damp and the 
roots of the sage-brush were uncomfort- 
able to walk over, yet we gladly took 
possession and went to bed —and slept. 

After a night of rain the sun came out 
gioriously. Early dawn found us astir, 
for the ‘‘ noise of the whip and the noise 
of the rattling of wheels,’”’ besides a 
number of other noises that the prophet 
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speaks not of, was more than we could 
endure. At this early hour, not yet 6 
o’clock, hundreds of men were busy at 
work. In fact many a one had worked 
through all the long night hours in the 
darkness and rain, guided by the feeble 
glimmering of a lantern attached to the 
top of the ox-yoke, or dangling from the 
ring in the end of the wagon-tongue. 
While we slept, the Squatter City had 
moved to its permanent home. The 
shacks, shanties and tents had all been 
brought over and placed upon the newly- 
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purchased freehold. These were gen- 
erally left upon the rear end of the lot 
and facing the alley, so that the substan- 
tial improvements could be built on the 
street, which was then given over to the 
graders who with plow and scraper had 
already begun work upon the great thor- 
oughfares. 

It was indeed a Magic City upon which 
we gazed from our windows,—said win- 
dows consisting of a small slit in the can- 
vas. The ‘‘dwellers in tents,’’ chop- 
houses, restaurants and hotels, were busy 
with breakfast. The mer- 
chants were putting their 
wares in the most tempt- 
ing forms on shelves in 
their tent stores. Teams 
were hauling water from 
the river, the drivers 
hawking it about from 
door to door, selling it by 
the gallon or barrel to suit 
the needs of customers. 
Other teams were hauling 
sand for mortar, or brick 
from the kilns, which had 
been burned during the 
months of waiting, and 
which now found ready 
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sale. Foundation rock from the neigh- 
boring hills was being heaped up in prep- 
aration for the mason’s chisel, to be 
used in building the ‘‘mammoth”’ stores 
and hotels. Lumber, with other building 
material, was being unloaded from the 
many side-tracked cars. 

A busy scene! And so it continued 
for many days. There was no eight or 
ten hour system of labor in force. Every 
man and team worked as many hours as 
human or brute nature could stand the 
strain,— sometimes as many as eighteen 
hours a day, with only occasional rests 
for drink or food. Wages were paid by 
the hour and the workman who could 
endure most was the richest on pay-day. 
Figurately speaking, ‘‘ there was no night 
there,’’ nor Sabbath day, either, for all 
day long was ‘‘ the sound of the hammer 
and saw in the land.’’ The voice of the 
laborer crying ‘‘mort’’ or “ brick,’’ and 


the click of the mason’s trowel made 
music continually. 

Two weeks of push and laborious 
work brought the city to a very fair start. 
Great blocks and commodious hotels 
began to climb skyward. Then came the 
reaction. Workmen began to leave as 
fast as they could get their pay. The lots 
did not sell as readily as had been ex- 
pected, and ‘‘millionaires of a day’’ found 
themselves in the predicament of Mark 
Twain — confronted by the inevitable to- 
morrow. The brick blocks and hotels 
left off a story or two; family mansions 
omitted the bay windows, turrets and 
towers in the original plans. Before win- 
ter came the great city had dwindled into 
a village. The dance halls, the gambling 
dens, the faro banks, the wheels of for- 
tune, all had gone to seek newer fields. 
The speculator, like a bursted bubble, was 
not to be found. The boom was over. 
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‘* One, I love; two, I love; three, 
Ll love I say; 

Four, I love with all my heart, and 
five I cast away.”’ 

Thus the little maiden — maid of 
summers seven or eight — 
Scans with earnest mien the simple 

horoscope of fate. 


“Six, she loves,’’—she bravely 
counts, and ‘‘seven he loves,’’ — 
she sighs, 

“Eight, they both love’’ runs the 
rhyme,—she coyly droops her 
eyes. 

Thus the little maid tells off the 
wheaten rosary beads, 

And gayly treads the summer paths 
where golden fancy leads. 


‘‘Nine, he comes,’ she chants the 
song, and then comes ‘‘ten he 
tarries,”’ 

‘“‘Eleven,’’ she whispers soft, ‘‘he 
courts,’’ and ‘‘twelve’’—ah— 
‘* twelve he marries !”’ 

And thus through childhood’ s pass- 
ing quips, and simple, happy 
creed, 

There run the golden threads that 
to mature ideals lead. 


William Harrison Ellis. 
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By M. E. HALtz. 


ISING on the western slope of the 
Green Mountains and flowing north- 
westerly through the fertile Champlain 
Valley, until, after a meandering course 
of ninety miles among picturesque hills 
and teeming meadows, it empties into 
the lake that gives name to the valley, is 
a stream called Otter Creek. In any 
other country it would obtain the grander 
title of river. To the Indians it was 
known as Won-a-ka-ke-tuk, also as Pe- 
konk-tuk. Long before any settlements 
were made by the English in Vermont it 
was named by the French la Riviere aux 
Loutres, the River of Otters. Lake 
Champlain was named by its discoverer, 
Samuel Champlain, a French nobleman. 
It was called by the Iroquois Canideri 
Guarunte, signifying the door of the 
country ; by the Abenaqui, who claimed 
its eastern shores, it was called Pet-a-wa- 
bou-que, meaning alternate land and 
water, in allusion to its numerous islands 
and projecting points. 

It is doubtful if the world can show a 
more attractive sheet of water, where 
quiet beauties are so deftly blended with 
its grander features that the eye is con- 
stantly feasted without satiety. Especially 
is this true in glorious October, when the 
lake seems to flash back from its mirrored. 
bosom reflections of sharper details and 
bolder outlines than are possessed by the 
objects themselves. The most delicately 


penciled shades and deepest coloring of | 


the deciduous trees, in marvelous con- 
trast to their somber background of ever- 
greens; each filmy cloud-speck, each 
skimming swallow and gaudy insect, 
comes back with such glowing intensity 
that the gazer is fain to believe the limpid 
waters have purged them from all mate- 
rial grossness. Eight miles up from its 


mouth are the lower falls of Otter Creek. 
Here the stream is divided by two dimin- 
utive islands into three channels, whose 
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waters plunge with a leap and a roar over 
a limestone ledge to a pool forty feet 
below. At this point, located upon both 
banks, is Vergennes.* In rural quiet the 
city nestles in the center of the valley, 
the emerald of whose fields and wood- 
lands shade with imperceptible grada- 
tions into the perennial verdure of the 
Green Mountains that mark its eastern 
limits, and to the west the turquoise of 
the lake is merged into the deeper blue 
of the more distant and loftier Adiron- 
dacks. The sun’s first beams, touching 
with rosy fingers the tops of Mansfield, 
Camel’s Hump and Potato Hill, greet 
the early villager and awaken the singing 
birds in the grove; its departing rays 
lighting up with mellow radiance the 
higher peaks of their western neighbors, 
Marcy, Whiteface and Old Raven. 

The city was named after Count de Ver- 
gennes, a French nobleman and a friend 
of Lafayette. The first settlement was 
made in 1766 by Donald McIntosh, a 
Scotchman and veteran of the English ser- 
vice, who had fought at Culloden and had 
come to this country with General Wolfe 
during the French war. He died in 1803 
at the age of eighty-four. His grave, 
marked by a modest stone, is ina seques- 
tered spot on what is known as the Sey- 
mour farm. In 1761 the land about the 
falls was granted by New Hampshire to 
Isaac Peck, John Griswold and Daniel 
Barnes. In 1769 these pioneers entered 
upon their possessions and built a saw- 
mill. They were shortly afterward driven 
off by Colonel Reed, who ‘‘claimed”’ 
under a grant from New York. The Col- 
onel put his tenants in possession and 
made further improvements. The next 
year Ethan Allen, with a party of Green 
Mountain boys, dispossessed these ten- 
ants, burned their houses and threw their 
mill-stones over the falls. In 1773, Reed 


*Pronounced Ver-gens. 
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again renewed his claim and induced 
some Scotch emigrants to occupy the 
place. Ethan Allen, Remember Baker 
and Seth Warner, with about one hundred 
followers, dispersed the Scotchmen, de- 
stroying their property and ordering them 
not to return ‘‘on pain of suffering the 
displeasure of the Green Mountain boys.”’ 
To prevent a recurrence of this, Allen and 
his companions built a small block-house 
at the falls and garrisoned it with a few 
men under Ebenezer Allen, which effect- 
ually protected it from further inroads of 
the New Yorkers. 

What is now Vermont was then a 
man’s land ”’ and the actual settlers, hold- 
ing under grants from New Hampshire, 
were constantly harassed and oppressed 
by the greedy speculators from New York. 
Being an unorganized community of scat- 
tered settlements, the settlers, with grim 
humor, were wont to authenticate the 
decrees of their assemblies with the 
‘* beech seal’’ impressed upon the bare 
backs of offenders, and imposed such 
novel punishments as ‘‘to be chastised 
with the twigs of the wilderness.”’ 

During the Revolution a number of 
persons living about the falls were cap- 
tured by the British or their Indian allies 


sé 


no- 


and were carried to Canada, where they 
were kept as prisoners until exchanged, 
or they managed to escape and, after 
tedious wanderings in the interminable 
forests, beset by dangers and privations, 
safely reached the American lines. The 
stories of these adventures are still re- 
lated by their descendants living in the 
vicinity. Most of the remaining settlers 
abandoned their homes and did not re- 
turn until after the close of the war. 
Vergennes was incorporated with city 
privileges October 23, 1788, the third city 
in age in New England, Hartford and 
New Haven having earlier charters. The 
land on which it is located is hilly and 
is further broken by Otter Creek, and 
Potash Brook, which, flowing from the 
east, enters the creek at nearly right 
angles just below the falls. Some of its 
streets, winding about with a delightful 
uncertainty, encourage the belief that they 
were located by that primitive method of 
surveying, adopting the route taken by 
the early settlers to drive their cows 
afield. Others, at prim right angles, hint 
at the later citizens’ efforts to make 
straight the paths of their feet. The 
names of several localities smack of the 
early settlers’ habit, sacrificing euphony 
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to terse description. ‘‘ Over the Creek,”’ 
“French Village,’’ ‘‘Comfort Hill,’’ and 
‘Nigger Hill,’’ are still retained. 

Near the center of the town is a little 
space tastefully set out to native trees, 
once the village green where the noisy 
mirth of the village boys’ evening sports 
was wont to be abruptly hushed as the 
bell from the neighboring church-tower 
pealed out the curfew hour of nine. Now 
it is ‘the Park,’’ and the bell that used 
to proclaim the old fashioned ways and 
simple habits of the town is silent. While 
the city has some fine residences and its 
churches are quite creditable, the chief 
interest which one feels in them is be- 
cause of a few specimens of colonial 
architecture, the associations which con- 
nect them with the past. For, though 
the oldest buildings were erected after 
the Revolution, there is, notwithstanding, 
a colonial flavor about them. The school- 
house and city hall are both frame build- 
ings of ordinary type, though the latter 
has a facade supported by Doric columns, 
and serves to illustrate the prevailing 


fashion of sixty or eighty years ago, when 
it was customary to adorn the fronts of 
both public and private buildings with a 
facade supported by either Doric or Cor- 
inthian columns. Throughout Western 
Vermont many examples of this affected 
taste yet remain. The spirit of progress, 
remodeling these to suit the taste of 
to-day, (whether more nearly correct or 
not I will not attempt to say,) is fast 
obliterating these evidences of our fore- 
fathers’ attempts to imitate in wood the 
Greek idea of architectural beauty ex- 
pressed in stone. 

Aside from the natural beauties of the 
locality, there is much of historic interest 
to attract the curious. Until within a 
few years the old McIntosh house was 
standing on ‘‘Comfort Hill,’’ on a gentle 
declivity shaded by two great locusts. 
Its front, covered by clapboards, gave the 
impression of a much later date than it 
actually represented, but in the rear it 
showed the immense pine logs nicely 
squared and fitted, yet bearing the marks 
of the hewer’s axe. Thompson, in the 
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Known to the Early Settlers as the First, or Lower, Falls. 
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Arsenal Grounds in Background 








Old Steamboat Landing Comfort Hill 


BELOW THE FALLS. 


‘*Green Mountain Boys,’’ makes its cap- 
ture from the New Yorkers one of the 
incidents of the story. 

Seven miles west of the city is a bay of 
the lake, where Arnold, after a. desperate 
running fight from Valcour Island, ran 
the ‘‘Congress’’ and three other vessels 
ashore and, after landing his men, blew 
them up to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy. The bay is still 
known as Arnold’s Bay, and in very low 
water some of the timbers of the vessels 
are yet to be seen. In December, 1813, 
Commodore Macdonough with his flotilla 
went into winter quarters at Vergennes 
and, to strengthen his squadron so as to 
be able to cope with the British on the 
lake, there built the schooner ‘‘ Ticon- 
deroga,’’ the brig ‘‘ Eagle’’ and the ship 
‘*Saratoga.’’ It is said that ninety days 
before these vessels went into action off 
Cumberland Head, in September, 1814, 
many of their timbers were growing trees 
on the banks of Otter Creek. While the 
fleet was being built at Vergennes, for its 
protection a rude earthwork, called Fort 


Cassin, was thrown up at the mouth of 
Otter Creek, eight miles below the city. 
Its garrison of one hundred ninety men 
was composed of militia and sailors from 
the fleet, commanded by Captain Thorn- 
ton of the artillery and Lieutenant Cassin 
of the navy. On the 14th of May, 1814, 
the British, with five vessels and eight 
row galleys, attacked it, hoping to silence 
its guns, pass up the river and destroy 
the fleet that was then being built. After 
a sharp engagement they were compelled 
to withdraw and proceed down the lake. 
The mouth of the creek is yet called 
Fort Cassin. The remains of the fortifi- 
cations are still easily traced, and, until 
within a few years, an elm tree was grow- 
ing on the point bearing the scar of a 
British cannon-ball. 

In 1807, Robert Fulton made his first 
successful experiment in steam naviga- 
tion on the Hudson, and the next year a 
steamboat was built at Burlington, on 
Lake Champlain. In 1815, seven years 
later, the first ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ a steamboat of 
three hundred and thirty-six tons, with a 
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speed of eight miles an hour, was built at 
Vergennes. She was followed by the 
‘‘Champlain,’”’ built in 1817, the ‘‘Con- 
gress,’’ in 1818, the second ‘‘ Phcoenix,”’ 
in 1820, and the ‘‘ Water Witch”’ of one 
hundred and seven tons, built at Fort 
Cassin in 1832. 

In those early days the steamboat men 
were the grandees of the community. 
The writer remembers one of the younger 
Captains Sherman, ‘‘ Captain Richard,” 
who was then past sixty and had retired. 
He was pointed out to the youth of that 
day as a veritable Chesterfield in manner 
and deportment. These early fresh-water 
sailors were accustomed to maintain a 
regular man-of-war discipline aboard 
their vessels, and to pride themselves on 
extending the utmost courtesy to their 
passengers, and making all their landings 





BEND OF OTTER CREEK BELOW THE 
CAPTAIN HALL DOCK. 


on schedule time in spite of weather or 
other obstacles. 

In 1827 the general government bought 
a tract of twenty-eight acres of land a 
short distance below the falls, and on it 
established an arsenal for the safe keeping 
of arms and other ordnance stores, des- 
ignated an arsenal of the third class. 
The post contained an arsenal, officers’ 
quarters and a magazine, built of stone, 
a gun-house, armorer’s shop, laboratory, 
blacksmith shop, stables and wharf. The 
grounds, which were nicely laid out and 
kept in excellent order, together with the 
uniform courtesy of the several com- 
manding officers, made it a favorite resort 
and promenade of the citizens of the 
town. There were convenient seats for 
the aged and feeble, with pleasant walks 
and shady groves for the sentimental. 

Just prior to the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, Secretary of War Floyd stripped 
it of its most serviceable arms and muni- 
tions, transferring them tosouthern posts 
that he might have them ready at hand 
to arm his.co-conspirators. Shortly after 
the Rebellion it was abandoned as a post, 
and in 1876 was sold to the State of Ver- 
mont, and is now the site of the State 
Reform School.. It is still a delightful 
spot to visit, located as it is upon wooded 
banks that slope gently down to the river, 
which they overlook. 

The city is no stranger to war’s alarms. 
Its hills reéchoed to Abercrombie’s guns 
at ‘“‘Old Ti” (Ticonderoga), in 1758; 
to Allen’s victorious salute from Fort 
Frederick (Crown Point), in 1775; its 
handful of remaining settlers had been 
startled by the sullen growl of the guns 
of Arnold’s retreating galleys, in 1776. 


‘In 1777 they had heard St. Clair’s guns at 


‘Old Ti’”’ mutter defiance to Burgoyne’s 
advance. The crash of Cassin’s artillery 
at the point in 1814 had been answered 
later in the year by the deep rumblings of 
Macdonough’s cannon off Cumberland 
Head. 

It had its modest share of incident dur- 
ing the Rebellion, though from its distance 
from the scenes of operations nothing 
would seem more unlikely. One warm 
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afternoon late in the summer of 1864, 
this message was flashed over the wires 
to the astonished people: ‘‘ The Rebels 
have made an incursion from Canada and 
are plundering and destroying St. Al- 
bans.”’ The citizens of Vergennes at 
once collected on the Green and wired an 
offer of assistance to the Governor. 
Nearly all the able-bodied men being at 
the front, a body of about fifty boys, from 
fourteen to twenty years old, were col- 
lected and placed in charge of Captain 
C. E. Parker, of the Seventh Vermont, 
who happened to be at home, with the 
writer — who was absent from his battery 
on wounded furlough —as his lieutenant. 
A little later orders were received to re- 
main at Vergennes until further orders. 
In the absence of news the wildest rumors 
were afloat. One was that the Rebels 
were likely to seize some vessel at St. 
Albans, thirty-five miles distant, and pro- 
ceed up the lake to Vergennes and capture 
or destroy the arsenal with the military 
stores of arms and munitions kept there. 
About dark, Captain Parker, with the ap- 
proval of the Mayor and Captain Ells- 
worth, the military store-keeper in charge 
of the arsenal, marched his men to the 
arsenal, where arms and ammunition 
were issued to them. He established his 
reserve at the gun-house and _ placed 
pickets at some distance down the river. 
Pickets were also posted well advanced 
onthe Fort Cassin road. All approaches 
to the town from the north both by land 
and water were thus guarded, except the 
stage road, which was effectually covered 
by Burlington, twenty-one miles north. 
With morning came the news that the 
raiders were few in numbers, and that, 
after looting the banks and frightening 
the inhabitants of St. Albans, they had 
dispersed to make their way back to Can- 
ada as best they could with a troop of 
cavalry in pursuit. It is said that the line 
between genius and lunacy is difficult to 
define ; so, in this case, it is hard to deter- 
mine whether the St. Albans raid came 
nearer a farce than a tragedy. Though 
the precaution was taken to remove the 
caps from the guns of all except those 
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actually on post, it is a wonder that the 
awkwardness of the men did not produce 
more casualties than could any enemy 
they were at all likely to encounter. 

Like the aroma from the wine of some 
rare vintage that has aged in the musty 
gloom of its cellar prison, fragrant with 
suggestions of vine-clad hills, of sunny 
climes and dark-eyed maids, of tempes- 
tuous voyages and new-land wonders, of 
gay merry-makings and sad sorrowings, 
ot joyful greetings and tearful partings, 
are the memories that float in the atmos- 
phere of many a New England village. 
Of these memories Vergennes has its full 
share to beguile the summer lounger or 
comfort the long evenings of a northern 
winter. The rude camp of a family of 
St. Francis Indians which one may stum- 
ble upon on a sheltered hillside, serves to 
recall the distant past, when their ances- 
tors with stealthy tread traced a way 
through the perplexing labyrinth of the 
mighty forest, either to elude or to pursue 
their hereditary foe, the Iroquois. One 
might easily imagine a Sharky’s Bend 
on Otter Creek,— on which, according to 
my friend Rowland E. Robinson, in his 
‘*Along Three Rivers,’’ once stood the 
humble dwelling of Alexandre Chartier, 
son of Pierre Chartier, who came to 
America with Lafayette at the time of the 
Revolution,— haunted by the ghosts of 
those venturesome Frenchmen. For they 
penetrated deep into this then unexplored 
wilderness, forgot their race, forsook their 
civilization and, mingling their blood with 
that of their savage hosts, left a progeny 
whose ancestry is only to be guessed at 
from the corrupt lingo they speak. 

A mile or so below Sharky’s Bend there 
lived a few years ago a person of this 
class. Ambrose, or Old Semineau, as he 
was styled, was a pure-blooded French- 
man, past eighty, whose years of service 
as trapper and voyageur for the Hudson 
Bay Company, had shrouded him with 
the mystery of an abundance of unre- 
counted adventures. Hehad wintered on 
the Mackenzie ; the shores of the Great 
Slave Lake had echoed the roar of his 
fusee ; the prow of his birch canoe had 
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cut the waters of the Lake of the Woods ; 
his traps had been set along the head- 
waters of the Columbia, and Richardson 
speaks of him in his ‘‘ Oregon Trail’’ as 
a trusted guide on the Upper Missouri. 

Or, a locality may be associated with 
some ludicrous incident of its early his- 
tory, as Nigger Hill, where tradition says 
there once lived a descendant of a colored 
hero of Macdonough’s fleet. When the 
wife of this hero presented him with the 
first fruits of their mutual affection, a 
buxom lass of shining ebony, his gene- 
rosity must needs saddle the damsel with 
the Christian name of his lieutenant, to 
whom he was devoted, and that of his 
wife, whom he loved, while his pride, to 
balance the load, perched his own name 
between them, compelling the girl to bear 
for nearly threescore years the euphonious 
name of Peter Joe Phcebe. 

Among the many originals, whose say- 
ings, doings and oddities crowd the 
memory, one only shall beguile a pass- 
ing mention. ‘‘Uncle’’ Ben Allen, a 
descendant of the redoubtable Ethan, a 


man of uncommon size and a confirmed 
bachelor, kept a private school here for 
more than thirty years. The living 
remnant of his three thousand pupils will 
recognize their quondam teacher, even 
to the minutest detail, in Goldsmith’s 
lines descriptive of his English prototype, 
far better than in any image other lan- 
guage can portray :— 

“ There in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule 
The village master taught his little school; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to 
trace 
The day’s disaster in his morning face; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited 
glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he 
frowned; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.” 
To all who long to see nature’s charms 
in all their unveiled loveliness, and, while 
gazing on her chaste beauties, would 
pass a drowsy summer's day in dreamy 
musing, let me commend Vergennes as 
the shrine to which to direct their pil- 


grimage. 
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“THE LAZY HAMMOCK SWINGS.” 


How soft the sunshine is, 
how quiet and how 
Jair! 

What peaceful happiness 
pervades the summer 
air! 

The wind plays softly 
through the branches 






bending low ; 
The lazy hammock swings so 
slowly to and fro,— 
While in my heart a voice does ever 
say: 
The world is gay, 
Life’s naught but play, 
And all our days are surely days of 


May ! 


Drawing by Mary A. Kirkup 


The autumn air is soft and fair as day in June ; 
The hours are full of melody, more bright the moon; 
Through branches, crimson tinted, sighs again the wind ; 
The hammock now swings empty; yet, amidst the grind 
Of ceaseless household mills, these words belong : 
The world is bright, ’ 
True love is might, 


When labor sweetens every day with song! 


Mary A. Kirkup. 


FORT DODGE. 
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MIDLAND WAR SKETCHES. X. 


THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY. 


By E. R. HuTCHINs. 


RIDAY, August 5, 1864, brought to 
the United States Navy the greatest 
naval battle of history. For months the 
West Gulf Squadron had lain at anchor 
off the Bay of Mobile, and the officers 
and sailors, weary with the monotony of 
blockade life, were eagerly enthusiastic 
for the long promised fight. The writer 
was the surgeon of the U. S. S. Port 
Royal, commanded by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bancroft Gherardi, now a retired 
rear-admiral. Two days before, we had 
been ordered to Pensacola for coal, and 
in the early dawn of the above date we 
caught an indistinct view of the fleet as 
we returned. Unusual activity was mani- 


From his latest Photo. 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 





fest. Upon reaching the Flag-ship Hart- 
ford— Admiral Farragut’s vessel— we 
were ordered alongside the Richmond 
and lashed to her port side. Then came 
the order, ‘‘ Prepare for battle.’’ 

The preparations are soon made. The 
anchors are weighed and the vessels are 
forming in line. As the Hartford passes 
us, with the intrepid chief, Farragut, on 
her deck, we give three rousing cheers, 
which are taken up by the entire fleet, 
and cheer after cheer rings in the air. 

The following is the order of the ves- 
sels : 

First, the Brooklyn, with the Octorara 
on her port side ; 

Second, the Hartford, with the 
Metacomet ; 

Third, the Richmond, with the 
Port Royal ; 

Fourth, the Lackawanna, with 
the Seminole ; 

Fifth, the Monongahela, with the 
Kennebec ; ; 

Sixth, the Ossipee, with the 
Itasca ; 

Seventh, the Oneida, with the 
Galena. 

Inside, and over the bar our iron- 
clads, the Tecumseh, the Manhat- 
tan and the Chickasaw, have taken 
their positions on the starboard 
side of the wooden ships, and are 
exposed to the fire of Fort Mor- 
gan, and to the first attack of the 
Rebel ironclad ram, Tennessee — 
the pride of the Confederate Navy. 
On our right, two miles away, on 
Mobile Point, is Fort Morgan, with 
her sixty guns. Upon our left, 
on Little Dauphin Island, is Fort 
Gaines, with thirty guns. West of 
this is Fort Powell, with ninety- 
eight guns. West of this, and as 
yet out of reach of harm, are 
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fifteen hundred Union soldiers under 
General Gordon Granger. 

Four bells have sounded six o’clock, 
and we are under way. Simultaneously, 
as if by magic, ‘‘Old Glory’’ streams 
from each mast’s peak in the great fleet. 
Cautiously and slowly we are steaming 
into the jaws of danger. Three-quarters 
of an hour has passed, and the Tecumseh, 
commanded by the gallant Craven, fires 
the first shot. The fort is silent. The 
fleet steams proudly on, every flag un- 
furled, and with as brave men as ever a 
fleet possessed. 

A few moments later the first shot 
comes from the fort—and falls short. 
The Brooklyn immediately answers with 
a shot from her starboard side. 

At this moment the Rebel fleet, led by 
the ram Tennessee, followed by the gun- 
boats Selma, Morgan and Gaines, steam 
slowly around the point and stop, as if 
waiting to meet us. The Tennessee is 
commanded by Admiral Buchanan, a 
classmate of Admiral Farragut when in 
the Naval Academy. 

When within twelve hundred yards of 
the fort, the firing becomes general. The 
screech of shot and shell is indescribable. 
Shells shriek over our heads and through 
our rigging and plunge into the water. 
Those from our vessels fall on and into 
the fort by hundreds. 

The Brooklyn and Tecumseh are still 
in the lead, closely followed by the Hart- 
ford. Suddenly the Brooklyn stops, and 
a tremendous upheaval of water is seen, 
and the Tecumseh, with her commander 
and one hundred and ten of her crew of 
one hundred and twenty, goes down in the 
sea, a torpedo placed in the channel by 
the enemy having exploded beneath her. 

The cry is heard, ‘‘ The Brooklyn is 
backing !’’ And so she is, but Farragut, 
having climbed part way up the rigging, 
is lashed to the mast. He gives the order 
‘*Starboard!”’ to the Hartford’s wheel 
officer, and that vessel quickly steams by 
the Brooklyn, amid the cheers of the 
fleet. 

Every gun in the fort is centered on the 
fleet. Every starboard and bow gun of 





From an old Photo. 
SURGEON E. R. HUTCHINS, IN ‘64. 


the fleet is sending its missiles of destruc- 
tion on the fort. It is one sheet of fire 
and one awful boom of cannon. 

* How they leaped, the tongues of flame, 

From the cannon’s fiery lips! 
How the broadsides, deck and frame, 
Shook the great ships!” 

Up to this time the Rebel fleet have 
been silent, but now they commence a 
steady and annoying fire on our ships. 

The huge, black monster, the Tennes- 
see, now dashes at the Hartford. 

Imagine those old sea-dogs, Farragut 
and Buchanan,—the best the navies had, 
— who from early boyhood had been in- 
timate friends —the one fighting for and 
beneath the flag of his country, the other 
fighting against that flag ! 

Every eye possible seeks these com- 
mands, and when the Rebel monster fails 
to harm the Hartford, every heart thanks 
God. She now attempts to shove her 
ram into the Brooklyn and here, too, fails, 
and she makes the same attempt with 
every vessel on the starboard side, and, 
strange to say, fails in every trial, and her 
commander is compelled to content him- 
self with broadside after broadside along 
the line. As she passes the Oneida, the 
last vessel in our fleet, she gives her a 
broadside, and a shell penetrates her 
boiler and bursts, scalding many, and 
shattering the arm of her gallant com- 
mander, Mulaney. 
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And now the fleet has passed and is in 
the bay, and the lashings which held ship 
to ship are severed. The Tennessee, 
like a sullen giant, goes under the fort as 


if to rest. She is followed by the gun- 
boats Morgan and Gaines. The Selma 
has been struck by a shot from the Hart- 
ford and is fleeing up the bay towards 
Mobile. The Metacomet and our vessel 
pursue her, the former in her wake, while 
we attempt to cross her bow. Both ves- 
sels are constantly firing at the fleeing 
Rebel and slowly gaining on her. And 
when her capture is close at hand her flag 
is hauled down and she surrenders to the 
Metacomet. Her dying and dead are 
literally piled upon each other on her 
deck. 

It was the writer’s duty to go on board, 
and the suffering he witnessed was ter- 
rible. A pathetic scene is here recalled. 


A lad of sixteen was stretched on the 
deck, close to death’s door. 


Our flag 





DR. E. R. HUTCHINS, OF DES MOINES. 








had been placed just above him and, 
looking towards it, he said with a sweet 
smile on his face: ‘“‘I am happier now 
to die under that flag.” His sufferings 
soon ceased and he passed away. The 
results of a battle are far more dreadful 
when confined to the narrow limit of a 
ship’s deck than when strewn over a 
battle-field on land. 

But now the Tennessee emerges from 
under the guns of the fort. Slowly and 
steadily she comes. She seems like a 
huge living monster eager for battle. She 
pours out her shot and shell as if with 
venom. The Monongahela rides down 
upon her twice, but she seems unharmed 
by the terrific force. The Lackawanna 
follows with similar results. The Hart- 
ford strikes her with full steam on, but 
only to receive the deadly fire from her 
guns. The monitor Chickasaw keeps up 
a furious fire on her stern, and the Man- 
hattan hurls her fifteen-inch shot upon her 
with terrible precision. As the 
Tennessee is steered, so is the 
Chickasaw, following literally in 
her course, the heavy shot from 
her guns ceaselessly pounding her, 
carrying away her smokestack, 
breaking in her port shutters and 
shattering her steering gear. No 
vessel can hold out under such 
conditions, and after an hour’s con- 
stant fighting the white flag is seen 
on the Tennessee ; the firing ceases 
and Buchanan surrenders to Far- 
ragut. 

‘From the first of the iron shower 
Till we sent our parting shell, 
’Twas just one savage hour 
Of the war and the rage of hell.”’ 

The victory was won. The great- 
est naval battle of history had been 
fought and the Union cause had 
triumphed. 

Besides the one hundred and ten 
who were buried in their iron 
coffin, the Tecumseh, twenty-eight 
were killed on the Hartford and 
twenty-two on the other Union 
vessels. Altogether we had one 
hundred and sixty killed (including 
those on the Tecumseh) and two 
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hundred and fifty wounded. The enemy’s 
loss was less than ours, but we took as 
prisoners two hundred and eighty, officers 
and men. Admiral Buchanan was seri- 
ously wounded in the leg. Our ships all 
came to anchor and, in the quiet hush of 
that summer night, with sorrowing yet 
grateful hearts, with appropriate services 
we buried the dead beneath the sea. 

During the night Fort’ Powell was 
abandoned by the enemy, and in the early 
morning of the 6th we run up the starry 
flag over its deserted walls. 

On Sunday divine services were held 
on board all the ships, and Admiral Far- 
ragut’s congratulatory order was read. 
In the meantime the troops on Dauphin 
Island were slowly investing Fort Gaines 
and on the roth that fort surrendered to 
the navy. When the news of this surren- 
der reached us, every vessel’s rigging 
was manned with the sailors and nine 
cheers were given for the victory. The 
surrender was made to the navy from 
choice of the enemy, they having the 
opportunity to choose between the army 
and navy. The surrender gave us thirty- 
seven officers and eight hundred and 
eighty-six men. 


TWO ROSES. 















On the 9th the troops on shore moved 
eastward and a demand was made upon 
General Paige, the Rebel commandant 
of Fort Morgan, for its surrender. He 
was familiarly known as ‘‘ Bombast 
Paige.’’ He replied to the demand in 
this terse way: ‘‘No. I consider you all 
my prisoners.”’ 

The monitors and one or two of the 
larger wooden vessels commenced firing 
on the fort. This was kept up at irregular 
intervals until the 22d, when a general 
bombardment commenced and the firing 
was almost incessant. That night a fire 
was discovered in the fort, and on the 
23d General ‘‘ Bombast’’ Paige surren- 
dered. He was too proud to give up his 
sword and it was afterwards found in a 
well within the fort. The enemy had 
thrown ninety thousand pounds of pow- 
der into the cisterns. 

The Union victory was now complete. 
Old Glory was floating from Forts Mor- 
gan, Gaines and Powell, and while the 
gunboats, Gaines and Morgan, had 
escaped up the bay, the boast of the Con- 
federacy — the Tennessee — lay at anchor 
near our fleet, and from it, also, our flag 
triumphantly waved. 


TWO ROSES. 


E HAS brought me a royal hot-house rose, 
Unkissed by the wind or dew ; 
I pin it on with a smile and a jest, 
Yet thinking, the while, of you. 


I dream of another red rose, dew-wet, 
You pinned at my throat, you know, 

In the warm, sweet dusk of a summer eve — 
O summer so long ago! 


To you it meant nothing —a sudden whim, 
But it meant the world to me! 

I gave you a heart for that crimson rose, 
And the thorn I could not see. 


Ah me! for the foolish heart of a girl, 
And the tender dreams it knew ! 

And he does not know, as I kiss his gift, 
I think of that rose and you! 


HAMPTON, 





Florence A. Jones. 























A HISTORIC CASTLE AND FORTRESS. 


THE Epitor AsrRoaAp. XVI. 


T WAS an ideal summer day, the tem- 
perature was at perfection point, 
leaving the mind free from all thought as 
to relative thickness or thinness of cloth- 
ing. The sun shone brightly upon green 
and golden-yellow fields. The streams, 
swollen by recent rains, rushed madly 
through culverts and across low-lying 
meadows. There was no dust, no mud. 
So perfect are the roads in Germany that 
there is no room along the highway for 
water or mud, and almost no material for 
the wind to work up into dust. 

A short ride by rail from Aix brought 
us to the smart little city of Diiren, where 
a rich manufacturer—a relative of our 
friend — had his private carriage in wait- 
ing at the station and at our disposal. 
The driver ceremoniously placed himself 
at the service of our party of four and, as 
directed, drove us through the city and 
southward into the country. 

We passed through a pretty village 
where everybody was either going to or 


fom _ 


coming from the little stone church seen 
through a long avenue of trees. It wasa 
Catholic holiday and the villagers were in 
their ‘‘ Sunday best.’’ 

Out into the country again. Almost 
before we knew it, our heavy carriage 
was rattling over the rough pavement of 
a village that looked as though it had 
stopped growing centuries ago. The 
men with their long pipes and their 
klumpen, or wooden shoes ; the women 
in their short frocks, pink stockings and 
heavy slippers ; the children chasing one 
another in sabots ; the dogs, cows, pigs 
and chickens,— everything in the village 
that had life looked up at us amazed at 
the invasion of such an overwhelming 
equipage in such a modest and inoffensive 
community, and at the projection of so 
much noise upon such a narrow, quiet 
street ! 

From the carriage our driver could look 
into the projecting second-story windows 
of the little, old, bulging houses. He 
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could, but he wouldn’t! Attired in a suit 
of green, ‘‘with buttons all over ’im,”’ 
and with a shining silk hat upon his head, 
he had more dignity to sustain than the 
rest of us, and he looked neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. We did the 
looking. 

We next rode through a village com- 
posed wholly of German Jews. The place 
swarmed with children. The houses 
were poor and uninteresting, but the 
synagogue was quite imposing. 

On through another village and then 
again on and up, and soon the walls of 
Nideggen startle us with their nearness. 

We look in vain for guards at the city’s 
brown stone gate. This entrance is, as 
we learn, a modern reproduction of the 
ancient ‘‘thor,’’ in defense of which the 
retainers of the historic Counts of Julich, 
in their time, lost many lives. We ride 
through the gate, admiring its grandeur 
—and, scarcely less, the dignity and con- 
scious pride with which our stately driver 
passes under the arch, not deigning to 
notice the uplifted hats of the old men 
and young boys sitting and standing 
along our triumphal way to the hotel ! 

We make quite a commotion at the inn. 
After arranging for supper, for it is now 
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THE RUINS OF NIDEGGEN — TOWER AND DONJON ON THE RIGHT. 
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about 3 o’clock, we climb the rustic 
stairs back of the hotel, which lead us to 
an elevated flower garden. Thence, with 
the turn of a big key we are let out into 
a narrow roadway and are directed to the - 
castle. Passing under a genuine old arch, 
past a real Twelfth Century church that 
looks its age,— the carvings of saints and 
angels over the doorway having been 
worn almost smooth by the winds and 
storms of nearly eight hundred years,— 
we soon reached the ruined wall and the 
great gate of Nideggen’s castle. 

While waiting for the deliberate old 
woman to come with her big key and let 
us in, I will improve the time by making 
the original remark that there are castles 
and castles! Some are worth going miles 
to see, and some are not. Some are 
solemnly grand in their ruin. Others, 
covered with modern roofs and converted 
into places of restauration, would look 
quite fantastic in their assumption of 
youthfulness but for a settled air of melan- 
choly from which they cannot escape. 

The ruin before us is the largest and » 
grandest we have yet seen, with the single 
exception of Heidelberg. 

Handing the stout old woman a mark, 
we enter the castle grounds. The gate- 
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THE VALLEY OF THE ROER, WITH THE RUINS OF NIDEGGEN ON THE RIGHT. 


keeper’s pretty daughter accompanies us. 
Embedded in the wall of the castle is the 
‘‘wappen’”’ or escutcheon of the historic 
family of Julich, that once with a high 
hand lorded it over all this region, over 
whose claims the Thirty Years’ War was 
fought,— or at least begun,— and before 
whose power the great and good and 
brave, as well as the servile, were made 
to bow. The ‘lion rampant’’ of the 
Julichs, once so terrible, now hardly at- 
tracts the visitor’s attention. 

We stand by the thick stone wall of the 
immense well from which the servants of 
the Julichs once laboriously drew water.— 
Bear in mind we are upon the topmost 
ledge of a great rock, more than five 
hundred feet above the valley of the Roer. 
The girl lights a bundle of straw and 
drops the blazing mass into the well, the 
pointed end down. As it winds down- 
ward it roars like an expiring animal. 
Soon the roar ceases to reach our ears, 
but we still see the blaze revolving in its 
descent. Suddenly the light goes out. 
The girl good-naturedly repeats the act, a 
strangely fascinating one to the beholder. 

We look about us and proceed to ex- 
plore. The castle walls, unlike any we 


10 


have elsewhere seen, except at Heidel- 
berg, are of aredsandstone. The general 
effect is grand, according in color-tone 
with the outcropping rocks, and affording 
a rich background to the bright green of 
the trees and grass. The older portion of 
the castle, what remains of it, has the tall, 
slender windows for the archers; the 
smaller windows, or holes, for the stone- 
throwers, and the small, grated windows 
for observation. The larger and grander 
new castle, adjoining the old on the west, 
and extending over to the very edge of 
the rock, is built upon a more generous 
plan and is more ornate. But the new 
castle is a ruin, along with the old. It is 
grand in ruin and must have been mag- 
nificent when, three hundred years or 
more ago, on festival occasions its halls 
were brightened with the spectacular 
gaieties of the time, and enlivened with 
brilliant balls and banquets. 

The windows of the new castle were 
once double, but now the smaller, inner 
windows are gone, and the great high- 
arched openings, some broken and some 
intact, let in floods of light from the after- 
noon sun. These windows are ten feet 
wide and about sixteen feet high, and 
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there are four of them on the exposed 
side of the castle. Above these windows 
are remains of four ornamental arches 
with pillars. Above these arches were 
once four smaller windows communicat- 
ing with chambers overhead. Ruined 
inside walls show the ground plan of the 
building. The dimensions of the castle 
are about 70 by 140 feet. 

The only room in the newer portion 
which still retains its top wall is the one 
labeled ‘‘Damen Erker,’’ or Ladies’ 
Balcony. There being no door, without 
even so much as “‘by your leave,’’ we 
enter the once beautiful room in which 
medieval ladies were wont to sit and chat 
while their lords were banqueting or 
hunting or fighting. The walls are now 
bare, and a half-dislodged stonefover the 
bay-window tells us that a few decades 
more of wind and rain and frost will com- 
plete the desolation here as elsewhere 
upon this height. 

From this portico and from other points 
on the height we obtain rare views of the 
Roer Valley and of the distant hills. The 
little river, last seen by us at Montjoie, 
winds one way and another among the 
hills, as if uncertain as to its course. 
Below is a little village, the dwellings 
huddled along the stream on either side. 
Standing upon the bridge is a rude statue 
of Johannes Nepomuk, the saint who 
presides over bridges, and to whom the 
people who reside along streams are 
wont to pray for protection against 
drowning. A ‘winding road leads over 
the hill to an ancient Trappist monastery, 
recently abandoned as such and con- 
verted into a distillery for the making of 
‘*schnapps.’”’ An acorn-top church spire 
stands out against the sky to the west. 
Woods and fields fill up the background 
with dark and light greens and yellows. 

We turn from the view to explore the 
older and historically more interesting 
portion of the ruin. We enter the dreary 
old chapel. Here a rebellious Arch- 
bishop, long held a prisoner, was wont to 
worship. The rude relics of this gloomy 
worship, including the altar stone, can be 
seen by light which strays in from a small 
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-the stayers won. 


grated window. The walls of the tower 
are at least eight feet thick. The chapel 
opens into a dungeon in which the Arch- 
bishop was confined. Part of the time 
the prisoner was permitted the use of the 
better-lighted apartment overhead. A 
sacrilegious Count of Julich even went so 
far as to cause the Archbishop to be put 
into an iron cage, which was hung outside 
the castle wall for the further humiliation 
of the offender and the exasperation of 
his sympathizers. The cage is still pre- 
served as a relic in the old village church 
we passed, 

Let me tell the story of the House of 
Julich, a story verified by the Chronicles 
of Cologne. In the Thirteenth Century 
there was a rough and barbarous Count, 
named Wilhelm, lording it over the vast 
possessions of Julich, and living in state 
in this old castle of Nideggen. In those 
days an Archbishop had his castles and 
army of retainers. Archbishop Engel- 
bert II, of Valkenbourg(or Fauquemont), 
deciding that Wilhelm needed disciplin- 
ing, moved against Nideggen with an 
army. The Julichs were fighters from 
away back, and Wilhelm, true to the tra- 
ditions of his family, refused to be disci- 
plined. He called on Aix la Chapelle, 
Cologne and other cities roundabout, for 
support and prepared to give Engelbert 
a warm reception. The two armies met 
in battle in the woods near Nideggen. 
At first the Archbishop seemed likely to 
win; but the Julichs were stayers, and 
Wilhelm took prisoner 
both Engelbert and his ally, Conrad, 
Archbishop of Cologne. Conrad bought 
his freedom by promising his daughter to 
the Count’s eldest son in marriage. Great 
pressure was brought to bear upon Wil- 
helm to procure the release of Engelbert, 
but to no avail. To a delegation of 
priests he said : 

**T found, to my chagrin, a bird preying 
upon my land, and I caught him. I 
choose to confine him in a cage. No 
priest have I imprisoned ; he is a robber, 
a base knight and a destroyer. Let him 
who would free him come and take him 
if he can.”’ 



























The Chronicler relates that ‘‘ they 
brought him to Nideggen, to the strong 
castle, shut him up in the tower, put upon 
him great and strong iron chains, and 
fastened him to the wall in a place so 
damp and foul that he nearly died in his 
chains.”’ 

But that was not enough. To further 
humiliate the Archbishop and exasperate 
his petitioners, he caused an iron cage to 
be made, as for a bird of prey, and 
directed it to be hung from a window in 
the wall, as one would hang a bird-cage, 
and there, dividing his time between 
chapel, dungeon and cage, during the 
long days, in heat and cold, in rain and 
shine, for three and a half years re- 
mained the poor humiliated Archbishop, 
the prisoner of the Count of Julich. 

Relief finally came, in the shape of a 
papal ban. On the roth day of August, 
1270, the church bells rang out over the 
land, announcing that, because of the 
indignity put upon a servant of God, 
Wilhelm III, Count of Julich, was under 
the ban of the Pope, with all the prohibi- 
tions and isolation which stich papal 
nunciature then implied. This was more 
than Wilhelm had anticipated. He let 
the Archbishop go. 

The Chronicler, too indignant to stick 
closely to his text, ventures to add that 
the ghost of the wicked Count, unable to 
sleep nights, awakens, frightened from 
bad dreams, rolls from side to side in his 
tomb, gets up and goes down into the 
dungeon of the Archbishop and, as he 
was wont to do in life, rattles the chains 
to waken his prisoner, that he may not 
only rob him of his rest, but also put upon 
him some new indignity ; and then said 
ghost takes up his weary walk about the 
grounds and rooms of the castle, doomed 
to nightly live over again this most 
shameful chapter in his shameless life. 

We didn’t wait to see the ghost, but 
were tempted to wait and watch the early 
moon steal into the ruin through those 
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great windows, and to note the pictur- 
esque effects of the lengthening shadows 
projected by these crumbling walls. 

We climbed the long spiral stairway 
until we reached the yet firm and strong 
east side of the old tower. The dust of 
decay and the wind’s deposits had trans- 
formed the top walls into a flower garden, 
and delicate little yellow and blue flowers 
were everywhere springing from the moss 
between the stones Long we sat upon 
the tower viewing the wall, the dungeon 
and the chapel of this historic castle. To 
the south was the valley. To the east stood 
the old church, with graves all about it. 
Beyond was the walled town, a vista 
through an open gateway revealing a row 
of queer old houses standing out upon 
the street; and on beyond, gently shad- 
ing the clear blue of the sky with dark 
blue lines, rose the distant peaks of the 
Seven Mountains overlooking the Rhine 
above Cologne. 

The scene from the ruined tower can- 
not be pictured, for it is all-sided; but 
the memory, within its appointed limita- 
tions, is all-seeing, and ever afterward, 
at the suggestion of Nideggen, or at the 
mention of the history-making Counts of 
Julich, that old tower with its dungeon 
and chapel, and that grand panoramic 
view from the tower, will flash upon the 
mental vision with the quickness of 
thought, recalling that summer after- 
noon. 

We retrace our steps to town. We seat 
ourselves upon the bench in the street 
in front of the inn and watch the ever- 
lastingly knitting women and maidens, 
and the men and boys in wooden shoes, 
as they pass up and down the stone-paved 
street like ‘‘supers’’ in a spectacular 
play. After supper we take a walk 
through the town, thep out by the old 
eastern gate, and to an opposite hill, 
from which we obtain a good view of the 
castle suffused with the crimson glory of 
the setting sun. 











Drawing by Clara Hendricks. 


“OQ PASSIONATE HEART OF THE SUMMER.” 


O passionate Heart of the Summer ! 
You throb like the pulses of pain,— 
The riotous, fevered vibrations 


That torture the sensitive brain! 


You send out the life-giving current ; 
It rushes through fiber and cell,— 
The leaf and the bud and the blossom 

Respond to your mystical spell. 


The lilies that sway in the meadows 
Are crowned with imperial bloom ; 


And, faint with delirium, trembles 


The corn with its shimmering plume. 


DES MOINES. 





‘nee-deep stand the kine in the water,— 
The lazy bells tinkling less free,— 
They drowse through the heat of the 

noontide, ° 


In the shade of the wide-spreading tree. 


O, dear are the clouds and the sunshine, 


The thunder that bursts o'er the hills, 
The drone of the bee in the clover, 


The echo of murmuring rills! 


O passionate Heart of the Summer, 
Throb on in the mood you love best, 
For the hopes of the on-coming harvest 


Are locked in your life-giving breast! 


Barbara R. Garver. 
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A SUMMER IN SONOMA. 


TROUT-—FISHING IN SULPHUR CREEK — CAMPING IN THE FOOT-HILLS —A 
DIGGER INDIAN BURIAL —A DEER HUNT. 


By EDWIN PRESTON. 


YW EARYING of the restless city of 

the Golden Gate, I stepped aboard 
a ferry-boat one morning, and was carried 
across the finest harbor in the world to- 
ward the shore of dreamy Sonoma-land. 
The water was merrily dancing and 
sparkling and shimmering, giving forth a 
combination of green and blue and white 
such as no artist could even faintly por- 
tray, and no word-painter describe. Far 
and near, above and around, sailed the 
snowy-winged sea birds, uttering their 
weird, wild cry. 

The Golden Gate’s portals were still 
enveloped in the somber drapery of de- 
parting night. Faintly outlined amid the 
dissolving mists, we could see the rugged 
promontories that form this far-famed 
place of entrance for the craft of all nations. 

All too soon our boat reached her des- 
tination, and I boarded a 
north-bound train, and 
was soon speeding away 
through canyon and 
mountain and_ verdant 
valley to Sonoma, whose 
vine-clad hills vie with 
those of sunny Italy or 
castled Rhine. 

Cloverdale, Sonoma 
county, is a village of 
about eight hundred in- 
habitants. It is guarded 
by mountains on all sides 
but one, and on that side 
the Russian River flows. 
From this romantically- 
situated town I took vari- 
ous excursions into the 
surrounding country,— 
climbing mountains, 
camping, hunting, fishing 
and sketching. 


Usually, the rainy season here ends in 
May, followed by bright skies and a long 
procession of warm days, extending on 
into November. A dreamy softness per- 
vades the summer air and clothes moun- 
tain and foot-hill and valley with a dainty 
drapery of charming colors. 

The Coast Range has a bewitching 
charm. It lacks the towering heights of 
the Rockies, but equals, if it does not 
surpass, the bonnie heather-clothed 
Highlands of Scotland. 





One morning before the cock crew, and 
while the owl was still out hunting, and 
the jack-rabbit was abroad in the land, I 
gathered up fishing tackle and basket and 
started for Sulphur Creek in quest of 
trout. This stream comes rushing down 
the mountain and empties into Russian 
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River. The night wind was still sighing 
among the pines and hurrying whisper- 
ingly through the canyon. 

On the way I passed an old deserted 
mill, gloomy and silent. In it the sleepy 
owl nods the day away. Among its tim- 
bers the spider spins the dainty drapery 
of its web, and the sad-voiced phcebe- 
bird makes its home. Through the 
broken windows the free and reckless 
breezes whistle a wild refrain, or moan 
and howl and shriek. After lingering a few 
minutes by the old mill, Iscrambled on up 
the canyon, toward the trout-fishing place. 

Climbing and sliding among great piles 
of water-worn boulders, and scaling great 
rocks that stood out in places so abruptly 
as to almost stop the flow of the water, 
which roared and foamed and dashed 
itself into a fury at the interruption, I 
finally succeeded in reaching the locality 
where the speckled beauties were sup- 
posed to abound. Nor did I ‘‘ whip”’ the 
noisy water for many minutes before I 
had proven the fact that the trout were 
there, and also that they were in good 
appetite. The fly I offered was not the 


kind the fish were looking for, but not- 
withstanding that fact, they took it,—to 
their sorrow and to my delight ! For some 
‘time this sport proceeded with varying 
success and interest, and then I built a 
fire of drift-wood among the rocks. 





RUSSIAN RIVER RANGE. 








The warmth from this fire served the 
double purpose of counteracting the 
chilling influence of the night wind that 
came howling through the canyon, and 
cooking a few of the trout for my supper. 

There, in ‘‘the shadow of a great 
rock,’’ with a boulder for my table and 
another for my chair, and the cheering 
firelight flickering around, I had a de- 
lightful repast. 

Above the water’s din I could hear the 
kingfisher’s shrill cry and, at times, the 
little phcebe-bird’s song. 





For several weeks a jolly party of us 
were cozily camped in a sheltered glade 
near the western base of Iron Mountain, 
of the Coast Range. Wild grape vines 
clambered among the blooming buckeye 
bushes ; the pines lifted their spikes and 
the ferns their feathery boughs toward 
the blue, and sighed and moaned when 
the wind wandered down the mountain 
or came roaring up the canyon from the 
restless river. The dark, moss-covered 
live-oak stretched its long, uneven 
boughs, greeting the passing breeze with 
the rustle of its small crisp leaves. Here 
and there bunches of pendent mistletoe 
were clinging. 

The large-leaved, compact madrofo, 
with its chocolate-colored bark, added 
its beauty to the place. The manzanita 
(‘‘little apple’’) grew 
in thick bunches. The 
wild mahogany waved 
its feathery catkins. 
Wild flowers were 
blooming all around, 
smiling in sunny situ- 
ations, sparkling in 
shady nooks. Like 
nuggets of gold, the 
California poppies 
gleamed in the open 
glades. Many other 
kinds of vegetation, 
majestic and lowly, 
graceful and abrupt, 
beautiful and homely, 
were strewn round 
about us with a prod- 





























igality characteristic of bounteous 
Nature. 

From the shady glen came the sweet 
notes of the vireo. The soft, plaintive 
voice of the dove was heard. We were 
favored with choice medleys of the mock- 
ing bird’s own composition. Among the 
thickets the crested quail called to his 
mate. 

Sometimes at night we could hear the 
wild deer bounding through the glade. 
Cold springs of sparkling water came 
dashing down the mountain side. With all 
these delightful surroundings, he would 
have been unromantic indeed who had 
not become charmed with it all. 

One morning, long before the sun had 
chased the mists away, we buckled on 
our lunch baskets and started on a moun- 
tain-climbing trip. Away we went, climb- 
ing over foot-hills,through rugged gulches 
and gloomy glades. We found a pure, 
cold stream dashing among the rocks, or 
resting in clear pools, inviting the thirsty 
to partake. As the day dawned in all its 
freshness, the wild birds awoke, and be- 
gan twittering and caroling and calling 
from tree and rock. The fresh breezes 
were rambling far and free, gently sway- 
ing the crests of the trees. The feathery 
fern lifted its plumes among the crannies. 
The mountain jay answered its mate’s 
harsh cry; and the road-runners began 
calling to each other among the chemese 
on the mountain side. This bird’s cry is 
as strange and lonely as is its habitation. 
It might be compared to the noise pro- 
duced by a distant kine-caller. 

With many a slip, and numerous wind- 
ings, we finally reached the top of the 
mountain. 

Above the clouds! Valley and moun- 
tain were at times hidden from view, and 
then, as the fleecy screen floated away, 
the grand panorama was revealed in all 
its rapturous beauty. The nearer heights 
were fresh in their emerald dress ; and, 
as range after range melted into the dis- 
tance, an exquisite robe of purple and 
blue enveloped them. Away, and afar, 
the eye could feast on billows of moun- 
tains. As they lifted their heads toward 
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the heavens, one could almost imagine 
the snowy clouds that floated over and 
around them were crafts for ethereal 
fairies to float wherever the freshening 
winds might waft them ! 

The dreamy softness of the atmosphere 
made one wish to ponder on things above 
this mundane realm. So calm, so pure, 
so illimitable, and so impressive was the 
view that the passing of time was un- 
heeded. 

The setting sun informed us that we 
must return. The descent requires even 
more care than the upward climb, as a 
misstep might hurl one onto the rocks 
below, and give the watchful vultures 
employment. At last we reached the 
base in safety. As we hastened toward 
our camping place, the sun sank behind 
the mountains ; twilight lingered only for 
a little time, and soon all was secure 
under shelter of the night. Save the 
restless, dashing river, struggling among 
the rocks, or the distant barking of some 
mountaineer’s dog, or the hooting of a 
lone, shadow-loving owl, telling its wis- 
dom to the listening rocks and woods,— 
Nature seemed at rest. 





The tribe of Indians known as “ Dig- 
gers,’’ live in this region. They are more 
like the negro, in color, than are any 
other American Indians. They are short 
in stature. When in their wild state, 
unannoyed by the encroachments of civili- 
zation, living on simple food, and un- 
acquainted with the fearful effect of “‘ fire 
water,’’ these simple people were noted 
for longevity. It was a common thing to 
find among them individuals who had 
passed the century line. If, as is often 
asserted, fish is a brain food, these abo- 
rigines certainly ought to be exceedingly 
intellectual ; for they devour great quan- 
tities of the finny tribe. They weave 
nets of willow roots, and drive the fish 
into them. They also put some kind of 
herb into the water, which makes the fish 
drunk. While the fish are under the influ- 
ence of it, the cunning fishermen fill 
their baskets. They also use a rude 
spear in procuring salmon. When bucks, 











squaws and children are engaged in fish- 
ing, the scene is very picturesque. They 
gather acorns and buckeyes, from which 
they make a kind of bread. They are 
skillful in the construction of baskets, 
many of which are decorated with a 
variety of colors in quite an artistic 
manner. In some places they live to- 
gether in rancheros, and have a small 
church, in charge of a Spanish priest. 
This tribe is nominally Roman Catholic 
in religion, but the individual members 
are not religious to any serious extent. 
For the most part the Diggers are scat- 
tered along the river, living in miserable 
little shacks, except during the hot, dry 
summer months when they sleep in rude 
arbors, or utilize the cool shade of the 
live-oak. 

An Indian funeral, which we witnessed, 
seemed to me so strange and weird that 
an account of it may be of interest. 

The starter for the. Happy Hunting 
Grounds was a maiden of some thirteen 
summers. She was liked and mourned 
by all. Before dawn, Indian runners had 
already started in different directions to 
carry the tidings to relatives and friends 
living in other valleys and canyons. As 
distant members of the tribe came saun- 
tering in, it was plain to see that the 
heralds had done their errand well. Even 
before the girl died, a vociferous wail was 
kept up, and at each new arrival the wail 
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was increased in vehemence. The funeral 
proper generally begins about midday. 
The solemn march to the grave is begun 
amid the startling din of many voices. 
This tribe uses no drum or other “‘ instru- 
ment’’’ save the tongue. In fact they 
need no other. 

The place of burial, to which this 
strange, irregular procession wended its 
way, is situated on the bank of Russian 
River. The winds seem to sing a requiem 
among the gloomy moss-draped boughs 
overhead. Many other weary sons of the 
forest are resting there. All that mark 
their graves are small stakes and a few 
pebbles. 

The procession has reached the open 
grave, around which the chief mourners 
kneel. If the wailing was intense before, 
it is startling now. If there is any articu- 
lation at all, it sounds like our word 
‘‘why.’’ With their voices pitched in a 
very high key, they repeat the sound in 
rapid time. They keep this up until com- 
pelled from exhaustion to desist. Then 
an attendant dashes cold water on the 
wailer’s head. After a few minutes he or 
she recovers and joins in the pandemo- 
nium with renewed vigor. 

The mother of the deceased wailed, 
howled and screamed, and tore her hair, 
and scratched her face until the blood 
ran down. Meantime she destroyed her 
clothing for the most part. 
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EVENING IN THE COAST RANGE. 


You must remember that this perform- 
ance is kept up for nearly four hours. It 
takes much water to run such a funeral. 

Finally ‘‘Captain Jack,’’ despite his 
years and stiff joints, went through a 
peculiar dance at the foot of the grave, 
moving his. body from side to side, and 
uttering a strange, wild song the while. 
He kept this up for a half hour or so 
without stopping. Then a large, thick 
loaf of bread, made of acorn meal and 
baked on heated rocks after the loaf was 
well covered with madrofio leaves and 
sand, was brought to the wailers. They 
ate it greedily until there was none left. 

All the clothing, trinkets, etc., belong- 
ing to the deceased were also placed in 
the grave. At this stage of the obsequies 
the mother began a more intense lamen- 
tation. It required the earnest endeavors 
of several Indians to prevent her throw- 
ing herself into the open grave. 

The shallow grave was then filled with 
gravel and sand. After that task was 
completed some of the mourners knelt 
around the mound, repeated the church 
service in Spanish, frequently crossed 
themselves, and removed the small stones 
and pebbles from the mound until you 
could not have found one as large as 
a pea. 

This finished the ceremony and the 
mourners and beholders went their var- 
ious ways. The former showed no signs 


of sorrow as they departed. 
For several nights after an Indian burial 


a lone watchman stands guard at the 
grave. He is there not to keep coyotes 
or other prowlers away, but to ward off 
the evil spirits. 

This tribe used to practice cremation. 
It was done in a very crude manner. It 
often required twenty cords of wood to 
complete the incineration of a deceased 
“* Digger.”’ 

One of the most striking objects in this 
region is a high cliff which rises abruptly 
from the brink of the Russian River. It 
is called ‘‘Squaw Rock.’’ An immense 
rock near the top of the precipice forms 
an unusually good profile. It takes no 
imagination whatever to see the effect. 

There is the regulation legend con- 
nected with it. An Indian brave loved a 
dusky maid, but he changed his mind 
and deserted her for another. Her heart 
bowed down with weight of woe, Maiden 
Number One climbed that frowning pin- 
nacle, leapt out into space and was dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below. 





Early one morning, when a cool, fresh 
wind from the sea was drifting the low- 
hung clouds and fog acrgss the valley and 
against the mountains, there was an un- 
usual stir in our camp. The horses were 
all equipped and impatiently jangling 
their bridles ; the hounds were struggling 
to be free and away to the wilderness ; 
rifles were cleaned ; breakfast was eaten, 
and we were off for a deer hunt. There 
were three of us, and, as we sped away 
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on our sure-footed cayuses, our interest 
in the sport was intense. 

The hounds are trained for the work. 
They know just how to bring the deer 
within rifle range. As we were ascending 
a gulch among the foot-hills one of the 
dogs started a buck. He was out of 
range, but made a fine run and was soon 
out of sight. The hounds were close on 
his trail, however, and it was not long 
before the noble animal came over the 
hill at a lively pace. It was still a good 
long shot, but a ball from one of our 
rifles reached the mark,— only wounding 
the buck, however. The dogs managed 
to work him around into range again, 
and another shot finished him. It was a 
fine antlered buck. 

After hanging him under a madrofo, 
we started on again, but had not pro- 
ceeded far before the rough and steep 
nature of the ground precluded further 
progress on horseback. Dismounting, 
we got the dogs down among the chap- 
arral. No deer were started there. So 
we separated, and began a steady climb, 
over very difficult ground. 


It was not long before loud ‘‘ baying ’’ 
gave proof that our faithful servants had 
found more deer. Sudden as the speeding 
of an arrow one was dashing past me. I 
sent a bullet after it. Itsprang into the air 
and fell crashing among the brush and 
rocks. It seemed like cruel work ; but 
one does not stop to think much of that 
when in the thick of the hunt. 

‘Crack, crack !’’ went the other rifles. 
Somewhere, out of sight, there were more 
victims, no doubt. Away up the moun- 
tain side I saw a doe and a fawn fleeing 
for refuge. 

Then under the cool, pure shade of a 
bay tree, with the pretty deer lying near, 
I rested awhile. Then, by prearranged 
signals, our trio came together again, 
and we clambered laboriously down to 
where our cayuses were grazing among 
the wild oats. 

We only had two deer as a result of 
our morning hunt, but the excitement of 
it can be better imagined and felt by 
every hunter who reads my account than 
it can be described by at least one of the 
participants. 


THE AID SOCIETY TEA AT JANE CRAIG'S. 


6 By Mary E. P. SMITH. 


OU’RE cleaning house early, Jane.’’ 
Jane Craig stood on the step-ladder. 
She was cleaning the top shelf in the 
sitting-room cupboard. She was tall and 
thin and wore alilac calico dress that had 
faded in the washing. She turned her 
head slowly and carefully that she might 
not lose her balance. 

‘QO, it’s you, is it, Catherine? Just 
take a chair and excuse me if I don’t get 
down. I’m up here and I’d like to stay 
until I get through.”’ 

**O, I couldn’t set down, anyway. I 
left bread in the oven. I want to get 
your mother’s receipt for fruit-cake, Jane. 
All of Uncle John’s folks are coming up 
from West Hampton next week, and I 
want to make some fruit-cake that will 
taste just like your mother’s, if I can.’’ 


Mrs. Seeley stood within the door. 
The cat had followed her in and rubbed 
about her witha loud purr. She stooped 
to stroke it. 

‘‘Can’t I get it without your getting 
down ?”’ 

‘*T was trying to think where it is. I 
don’t believe I’ve had mother’s receipt 
book since she died. Look in the pigeon- 
hole in the secretary — in the one farthest 
to the east. It’s a red-covered book — 


seems to me I’ve seen it there.”’ 


It was an old-fashioned secretary, with 
rows of black-bound books on its shelves 
—Josephus, Rollin’s Ancient History, 
etc, and in the pigeon-hole to the east, as 
Jane had said, was the red-covered vol- 
ume, full of recipes written out in a fine, 
painstaking hand. 
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‘*Did you find it, Catherine? ’’ 

‘*Yes, and if you don’t care I’ll take 
the book right along home with me and 
write off the receipt. I don’t want to 
stop to find it now.”’ 

‘Yes, take it right along. It’s a book 
that mother set great store by. She’d been 
writing off some receipts in it the day she 
died. Someway I never felt like using it, 
and I never have, from that day to this.”’ 

‘*Well now, Jane, maybe you'd rather 
I didn’t take it.’’ 

But Miss Craig assured her of her wil- 
lingness, and Mrs. Seeley carried away 
the book. 

Jane Craig went on with her cleaning. 
At last the top shelf was finished. It had 
been cleaned before, but she was satisfied 
now. She came down from the ladder 
very carefully. ‘‘ Well, poor Nita, you 
want your dinner, don’t you?’’ This to the 
big cat that lay in a patch of sunshine 
in front of the secretary. Miss Craig 
stooped to stroke her, and her glance fell 
on a folded yellow paper before her. 
‘A receipt that dropped out of mother’s 
book,”’ she thought. ‘‘Jane’’ was traced 
on the outside in the same fine hand that 
had written the recipes in the book. 

Jane was tired. She sat down in the 
rocker by the window to rest while she 
read. It was ared-cushioned rocker that 
ill became her lilac dress. She shivered 
a little. There was no fire in the sitting- 
room. She had had the stove taken 
down that morning. 

‘‘Dear Jane: I’ve been thinking that 
maybe I’ve been prejudiced against Philip 
Joy. You needn’t keep that promise 
after I’m gone. Marry him, if you want 
to. You’ve been a good daughter to me. 
I want you to be happy.”’ 


No name was signed — what was meant 
for one was a wavering mark that trailed 
off to the edge of the page. Jane Craig 
leaned back against the red cushion. 
She looked pale and old. Nita’s purring 
sounded like the roaring of the sea. She 
could remember it all,— how her mother 
sat in the rocking-chair and tried to sew, 
but the cramped fingers refused to make 
their wonted stitches ; then she had asked 
for the red book and a pencil ; and there 
they found her in a little while with the 


book in her lap and the pencil on the 
floor,— and a peaceful smile on her face. 
The book had been laid away —twice a 
year to be taken out and dusted and put 
back again. For ten years it had held 
her freedom papers. Ten years —they 
passed before Jane’s eyes like a proces- 
sion of ghosts. 

Ten years out of life is a good while. 
Her hair was brown when her mother 
died; now it was gray. At thirty she 
looked young enough for twenty-five; at 
forty she might have passed for fifty. 
For ten years she had been upon the 
altar a sacrifice to her mother’s wishes 
and memory,— and the sacrifice had been 
useless! That was what hurt so. The 
children trooped past on their way to 
school. The sunshine moved across the 
floor. Nita resigned herself to go dinner- 
less and went to sleep. 

‘*Miss Jane!”’ 

With an effort Miss Craig opened her 
eyes. The minister stood before her, 
surprise and sympathy on his face. 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Craig. I was afraid 
you might be ill.”’ 

Jane did not answer for a moment. 
She was bewildered. By degrees she 
took it all in—the room, neat as always, 
for disorder and Miss Craig knew not 
each other, even at house-cleaning time. 
But it was bare, and chilly now that the 
sun was getting low; and there was the 
minister standing before her, and there 
she sat in her old dress, her face wet with 
tears. 

‘*No, I’m not sick,’’ she said at last, 
slowly. 

“Have you had bad news? Can I help 
you in any way, Miss Craig?’”’ 

‘*No, there can’t anyone help me, un- 
less it would help me to tell someone. 
I’ve sat here thinking it over and over all 
the afternoon.’’ ; 

She still spoke slowly. Mr. White was 
afraid that she had had a shock. He sat 
down uninvited and waited. 

“* You see, I’ve been going on for ten 
years thinking I was doing something I 
ought to do, and now I find that I have 
been all wrong. I needn’t to have done 
it at all.” 
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Mr. White didn’t see. He could only 
look interested and wait. 

‘Perhaps you could tell better if you 
read this: Mother wouldn’t care. I just 
found it in a book I hadn’t opened since 
she died.”’ 

The minister read it. When he came 
to the name of Philip Joy, he repeated it 
aloud. 

‘Yes, that was the name. He went to 
California after that—when I wouldn’t 
even see him, thinking mother wouldn’t 
like it.”’ 

‘“Where did he go?”’ 

Miss Craig thought nothing of the ques- 
tion. ‘‘It was one of those towns you 
hear so much about, where sick folks go 
— Los Angeles, I guess. But he’s mar- 
ried now —dead, maybe. He wrote two 
or three times and I sent the letters back 
unopened, and then I didn’t hear again. 
And I’ve lived a lonely life all these years 
for nothing.”’ 

There was a pathos in the words that 
thrilled the kind-hearted pastor. He saw 
it was the uselessness of the sacrifice that 
gave added bitterness to the hour. The 
door opened, and a bright-faced young 
girl came in. 

‘Why, Aunt Jane!”’ 

**No wonder you say it, Jennie.”’ 

Jennie Craig’s name was Jane, but she 
did ‘not own it. She boarded with her 
Aunt Jane and went to school. 

‘* Have you had bad news ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know what to call it, good or 


bad. It took my strength away, but I’m 


over it now, I guess.”’ 

‘You look so pale —”’ 

‘*A cup of tea will do me good. Start 
up the kitchen fire, Jennie, and fry some 
of those potatoes and a slice of ham. I 
didn’t have any dinner.” 

The minister rose to go. 

‘*Stay to tea, won’t you, Mr. White? 
Jennie will have it ready in a little while.’’ 

But the minister declined and went 
home straightway. And then he sat 
down at his study table and wrote a letter. 


Dear old Philip,—Do you remember 
the glimpse of your heart’s history you 
gave me last summer, in the rose garden 
there by the Tracy’s? You called the 


lady Jane. Was her name Jane Craig? 
Did she live at South Hampton? Did 
her mother die ten years ago? Ifso, she 
is living here still, sweet-faced and sweet- 
spirited, though grayer than when you 
knew her. I found her to-day almost 
broken-hearted because she had found a 
letter her mother had left when she died, 
releasing her from some promise in refer- 
ence to marrying you. You will know 
what the promise was. The name men- 
tioned in the letter was Philip Joy. It’s 
not a common name, you know. Take 
it all around, I was struck by the coinci- 
dence. I have said my say now, Philip. 
If I have opened up another chapter of 
your romance, I can only say, God bless 
you. And may this story end in the only 
legitimate way, where the hero and 
heroine marry and are happy forever 
after. Yours, JOHN. 


Miss Craig had finished cleaning house. 
She was ahead of her neighbors, but then 
she generally was. She had cleaned this 
spring with even more energy than usual. 
Nita had finally left the house lest she be 
scrubbed also. Jane had seemed tireless. 
But when night came she fell asleep as 
soon as she went to bed —a blessed thing 
when there are ghosts to rise up and 
haunt one if wakeful. She had even 
nodded at prayer-meeting, and had told 
Jennie when she came home that she was 
getting too old to go out evenings —she 
could not keep awake. 





The Aid Society was to meet at Miss 
Jane’s. The Aid Society at South Hamp- 
ton met every other Wednesday and had 
tea, and this was Miss Jane’s turn. 

‘Jennie, have you asked Mr. White to 
come to tea this afternoon ?”’ 

Miss Jane was counting her best nap- 
kins. Jennie sat by the window that 
looked out upon the street, across the 


‘ little strip of grass and lilac bushes. She 


was feather-stitching her new red dress 
which she wanted to wear that afternoon. 
‘*No, I didn’t ask him, but he’ll come 
anyway. Ministers always come to tea.’’ 
‘You ought to be ashamed to talk so. 
Run right down now and ask him. I’d 
feel dreadful not to have him come.”’ 
Jennie would have made an excuse had 
she not lifted her head in time to give a 
nod to a young man who passed by; 
then she went with alacrity. Miss Jane 
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counted the napkins, got out her best 
fringed table-cloth, and took from the 
shelves the rare old china that had been 
her grandmother's. She moved very 
carefully with it from the cupboard to the 
table, handling each piece as if she loved 
it. ‘‘It’s almost a sin to use it,’’ she 
thought, as she stood looking at it. ‘‘ But 
somehow this seems a little extra. Mother 
used to use it when she had a tea-party. 
I don’t believe she’d care.—Well, did you 
ask him ?”’ 

The door had opened for Jennie, pink- 
cheeked and bright-eyed. ‘‘ Yes, I didn’t 
have to go to the parsonage. I met him 
going to the train —‘ to meet a friend,’ he 
said.”’ 

Everything was in readiness. Miss 
Jane was dressing in the bed-room. 
Jennie called from the kitchen, where she 
was washing the dinner dishes, ‘‘ Put on 
your new dress, Aunt Jane.”’ 

**My gray one?”’ 

“Te” 

‘* Why, I’d look too much dressed up. 
I was going to wear the black one.”’ 

‘‘Do wear the gray one, Aunt Jane. 
You’re always afraid of trying to look 
young and dressing up too much.”’ 

Miss Jane hesitated. She took the gray 
one from the closet and looked at it. ‘‘I 
might spill something on it.”’ 

‘*You can wear an apron. Now, Aunt 
Jane, fix up for once just to please me.”’ 

Miss Jane yielded. She put on the 
gray dress and confessed to herself that 
she did look young. Jennie added a 
velvet band around her neck, and braided 
her hair in a heavy coil at the top of her 
head. ‘‘I declare, Aunt Jane, I shouldn’t 
have known you myself.’’ 

‘*Well, as like as not I’ll spill some- 
thing on my dress and besorry I woreit.”’ 

Parlor and sitting-room were filled 
when the minister and his stranger friend 
arrived. The Aid Society was always 
well attended, and more than the usual 
number had gathered on this beautiful 
spring day. There was a hum of voices 
— some were sewing, some had laid aside 
their work, some were arranging the 
bright-colored squares of patch-work on 
the floor. Three or four white-aproned 
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children were playing about. Tea was 
just ready. 

‘Leave me on the porch, John, and 
send her out here,”’ said the stranger. 

Mr. White came in alone. He shook 
hands with one and another as he passed 
through the room, then out in the dining- 
room he spoke in a low voice to Miss 
Jane, who was just setting the big salad 
bowl on the table. 

‘*There’s a gentleman out on the porch 
who would like to see you, Miss Jane.”’ 

““A gentleman? Can’t he wait? I was 
just about to call them to tea.”’ 

‘‘I’m afraid he can't wait very long.’’ 

Miss Jane sighed, but passed out on 
the porch. Mr. White talked his best in 
the parlor. The coffee boiled up again 
and Jennie set it back. The scalloped 
potatoes threatened to be done too much. 
Still Miss Jane did not come back. Jennie 
came to the parlor door. ‘‘ Does anyone 
know where Aunt Jane is? The supper 
will be spoiled and she has disappeared.”’ 

‘‘A gentleman wanted to see her at the 
door, Miss Jennie.”’ 

‘**Well, I shall give him a hint to go, 
no matter who he is.”’ 

Perhaps Mrs. McConnell can tell you 
best what happened next. ‘‘We were 
wondering what was the matter that tea 
wasn't ready. We always have tea at 
five, because some live in the country, 
and it was nearer six than five when in 
stepped Jane Craig and a man with her. 
He was a fine-looking man — you’d never 
have known him for Philip Joy that used 
to live here. As for Jane, her cheeks 
were pink and her eyes were bright. She 
tried to speak but her voice was all of a 
tremble. And then Mr. White stepped 
up and introduced him to us all —I guess 
he saw Jane couldn't —and then Mr. Joy 
said something in a low voice to the 
minister, and Mr. White turned to us and 
said: ‘Friends, these two before us have 
been separated by circumstance for many 
years. It is their wish to be joined to- 
gether in the presence of youall.’ It was 
so sudden that it took our breath away, 
but it was awful solemn, and, as | said to 
Jane the other day, what a blessing she 
had on her gray dress.”’ 


ill a > 

























HER WEEK IN CAMP. 


By Lucy BURKHALTER. 


RECENTLY called ona friend whom 
I had not seen since her return from 
camp. The fact that there were mys- 
terious stories afloat about the camping 
expedition she had joined, and suddenly 
left, aroused my curiosity, and I deter- 
mined to obtain the story from her 
direct. And, finally, having overcome 
her reluctance to going over it again in 
her own mind, she told the tale in about 
this fashion : 

‘‘Well, I received an invitation to go 
camping in the Lake Superior region. 
Some of our friends who were getting up 
the expedition asked me to make one of 
six or seven young people in the party 
whom the professor’s wife was to chap- 
eron. 

‘*The professor went camping, not be- 
cause he enjoyed fishing and hunting and 
outdoor exercise generally, but because 
his wife thought it good for his health. 
He had rarely been in the country before, 
and dreaded, as only people who have 
lived fifty years in a big city and enjoyedall 
the comforts it gives, can dread an outing 
in the wild woods, associated with harrow- 
ing tales of nosquitoes and snakes. His 
wife was the jolliest woman imaginable and 
seemed hardly severe enough to manage 
six young people on mischief bent. 
professor’s son was fond of hunting deer 
but had a great distaste for ‘dears’; his 
daughter was pretty but rather uninter- 
esting, since she was engaged to her 
brother’s college chum and spent most of 
her time keeping him amused so that he 
wouldn’t be interested in anyone else. I 
can’t say anything was remarkable about 
her fiance excepting the fact of his having 
auburn hair verging on the red. His 
young lady cousin made one of the party, 
and her particular friend made another, — 
a jolly fellow, but not interested enough 
in the rest of us to make it worth his while 
to be entertaining. Last, but not least, of 
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the campers was your humbleservant, who 
unfortunately knew nothing of the facts 
just outlined till many trials and tribula- 
tions had brought her toa true knowledge 
thereof. 

‘‘Nothing could have been pleasanter 
than the first day of our travels. We took 
the steamer at Duluth, and a merry party 
of nine we were. Number nine was our 
cook, a stout, red-faced man of fifty who 
had acted in the capacity of chef on a 
Lake Superior steamer till his fondness 
for intoxicants had caused his dismissal. 
Learning that his culinary abilities were 
in no wise lessened by his fondness for 
grog we had hired him at no little expense, 
thinking that if we could keep him fifty 
miles from the nearest town he would be 
serviceable ; but how little did we know 
what a vast store of flat bottles could be 
packed into a small box! He proved, 
however, very amusing in camp, with his 
stories of the logging regions in winter. 
He was a weather prophet, too, and knew 
just when to fasten our tents securely with 
stakes and when it would be wise to ven- 
ture on the lake. When hesaid, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I think to-morrow we will havea 
snorter,’ we knew a big storm would 
come. 

‘*But I am anticipating. The whistle 
blew, the bell rang, and the gang-plank 
was hauled up. Soon the land was only 
a little line of hazy blue melting into sky 
A fresh breeze blew 
strong from the north; the gulls flew 
about the steamer, and, where we stopped 
now and then at the little logging stations 
along shore, a spicy odor came from the 
pine woods beyond, suggesting hemlocks, 
wintergreen and blueberries. All day we 
steamed along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, and toward evening we arrived 
at the place selected for the camp. It was 
certainly wild enough, reminding one of 
the forest primeval, where the ‘murmur- 



































ing pines and the hemlocks’— you know 
the rest. 

‘‘The boys soon got the tents up and 
our first supper was delicious. Broiled 
ham, potatoes, crackers and cheese never 
tasted so well; but by the end of the 
week this uniform diet, in which dried 
apple or peach pie and baked beans formed 
the only variety, waxed a little monoto- 
nous. Of course, we used condensed milk 
in our coffee and diluted it with water to 
form cream on the two occasions when we 
had oatmeal fcr breakfast. The butter, 
of which we secured fifteen pounds hop- 
ing it would last the month, seemed likely 
to last a much longer period, since it was 
rancid at the start. But then, we hardly 
thought it necessary to obtain any pro- 
visions at all, for we had been told the 
woods abounded in deer, the lake was 
filled with a great variety of fish, and 
blueberries grew in abundance along the 
shore. 

‘‘Our beds were soon constructed and 
were rather unique, consisting of hemlock 
branches piled high and covered with 
blankets. We dispensed with sheets and 
truly we all confessed the next morning 
that we had never slept better. To be 
sure, an unusually stout branch under me 
insisted in rearing itself upward and, 
as a result, | wassomewhat lame. Then, 
too, the mosquitoes were so vicious that 
I appeared at breakfast with one eye swol- 
len shut. 

‘*Well, the next day the fun began,— 
fun for the rest. You see, as there were 
only eight in the party, we thought three 
row-boats would be sufficient, as all would 
not wish to be on the water at one time. 
I soon gathered from keen observation 
that of the five young people two were 
engaged, two more were on the interest- 
ing point of becoming so, and the one 
remaining gentleman —the professor’s 
son — seemed to have a great distaste for 
female society. However, his heart being 
his own, he was the most feasible one to 
smile upon and encourage. Of course 
you know that in camping unless you have 
a right-hand man you are quite likely to 
be left alone sitting on the bank when 
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your companions are having a jolly time. 
It is well, therefore, to figuratively take 
the bull by the horns in the beginning, 
if you wish to enjoy life in camp. Now, 
it happened that for some reason or other 
I did not study the bull sufficiently before 
taking him by the horns, for my at- 
tempts at taming him were futile. Not- 
withstanding all my efforts to amuse the 
professor’s son, he collected his guns, 
cartridges and other paraphernalia and 
soon after breakfast went hunting. The 
professor and his wife took a boat and 
went fishing, and the other two remaining 
boats were immediately preémpted by the 
engaged couples, who likewise went fish- 
ing,— with spoon hooks. Thus it befell 
exactly as I had tried not to have it; I 
was left alone sitting on a log,—no, not 
alone, I was left to the tender mercies of 
the jovial cook. 

‘‘At noon the fishermen returned —with 
no fish, and our hunter— with no game ; 
but all had had a pleasant time, while 
I,—I posed as the patron saint of indus- 
try: told how I had made the beds, had 
helped get dinner, and had written several 
letters. In the afternoon the program 
was repeated ; they all went off in pairs — 
this time to read. I might have read, too, 
had not all the interesting books and 
magazines been carried off by those first 
on the field. Nothing remained but a 
dilapidated Shakspeare and a French 
Bible. 





“By the third day these uniform pro- 
ceedings grew monotonous ; so, in order 
to relieve the tedium of affairs, I thought 
of organizing an extensive fishing expedi- 
tion to one of the small trout streams in 
the vicinity. Anold Scotchman, who held 
a claim of land three miles across the bay, 
had visited us the day ‘before, and his 
logger’s shack could be seen ona high 
bluff overlooking the lake. He laughed 
at us for not catching any fish, and told 
us of a beautiful trout stream where a 
party of four had caught seventy-three 
rainbow trout the day before. That 
sounded enticing. If four people could 
catch seventy-three fish, six people ought 
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to catch one hundred and nine and a half! 
The Scotchman, at my suggestion, made 
arrangements to meet us the next morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock at his shack and show us 
the way up the stream. Only four in the 
party could be induced tu accompany me 
on the expedition, especially since rising 
at 5 o’clock was part of the undertaking. 
To encourage the lazy creatures, the cook 
got ready an appetizing luncheon consist- 
ing of cold ham, blueberry pie and the 
inevitable crackers and cheese. Our fish- 
ing tackle was all laid out — three trolling 
hooks and five small hooks for trout. 
After digging two hours for angleworms, 
we decided that that species of ‘ articu- 
lata’ did not inhabit this portion of the 
globe and gave up the search hoping, on 
the way, to find frogs for bait. 

“‘T was dressed by 6 o’clock and ready 
to start, but not a camper put in an ap- 
pearance till after 8, and by that time the 
breakfast was stone cold. No wonder the 
lazy people did not get up early ; they had 
to have some sleep, since they had sat up 
nearly all night making the night hideous. 

“Most of the sleeping was done be- 
tween 4 and 6 in the morning. The first 
night they were all too tired to make 
much noise, but the second evening they 
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-greeted with a roar of laughter. I was 



















sat around in hammocks till the cold night 
dews drove them in, and then they had 
another supper. When all the girls were 
finally in our tentand were snugly tucked 
in, they talked and told funny stories and 
made idiotic puns till I was ina fury. Two 
weeks of such proceedings would surely 
drive a person crazy. 

‘*Sleep is necessary, to meat least, and 
that is one reason why I left the camp.— 
But I am anticipating. 

‘* By 9 o’clock we were through break- 
fast and it was nearly half past 9 before 
we got through arguing whether to take 
the blue boat or the greenone. It finally 
being decided in favor of the green, a new 
point arose as to which of the girls was 
the lightest and could sit in the bow. The 
two were lifted in turn before it could be 
determined. I was out of the discussion 
since it was evident to the naked eye that 
my weight was much greater than either 
of the other two. By this time I was 
angry enough to shed tears. I only re- 
frained when I remembered how much 
was still expected of me in getting the 
expedition under way. When we finally 
got out into the middle of the bay, the 
wind, which blew a little when we started, 
kept rising until by the time we got 
around the second point of land the waves 
were covered with white caps and dashed 
over the bow of the boat. The only 
thing to do was to turn around and make 
forhome. It was too exasperating. I said 
nothing, but my blood boiled and my 
heart was moved with anger. If we had 
started at 6 o’clock as we had planned, 
we might have gotten to the stream be- 
fore the wind came up. When we got 
back to camp our noble efforts were 








so angry that, when all had landed, I ’ 
pushed off again with the boat containing 
all the fishing tackle and blueberry pies, 
hoping to accomplish what the others had 
failed to do. It seemed an easy matter 
to follow the shore around and reach the 
logger’s shack before noon. 

‘** Where going?’ was the query. 

‘*** Going fishing,’ said I, and my wrath 
waxed hotter. 
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*** Ho, ho, you go fishing in such a 
wind ?’ 

‘They laughed ; but I pulled the harder 
at the oars, determining to ‘gain fame at 
a bound and have an adventure or die in 
the attempt. No one seemed in the least 
alarmed, supposing that of course I would 
turn around as soon as I discovered how 
rough the lake was. I rowed ina straight 
line for the logger’s shack, which could 
be seen in the dim distance ; but soon 
the boat pitched about in an alarming 
manner and several waves dashed over 
me. My hat blew off, pulling my hair 
down as it went. I feared that in order 
to escape being swamped I would have 
to turn around. How to accomplish the 
feat in this rough sea without getting in 
a trough of the waves was a question. 
After pulling on one oar with both.hands 
I saw it was more dangerous to attempt 
turning about than to keep onina straight 
course. Finally I grew tired of rowing 
with one oar and backing water with the 
other, and had to give up. The boat 
rocked about, threatening to upset me 
with every wave. I lay down in the bot- 
tom, on the blueberry pie and fishing 
tackle, and said a little prayer, expecting 
to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil’ at any 
moment. I thought, now those heartless 
men will feel sorry! They will say, ‘Yes, 
we drove her to self-destruction, leaving 
her so much alone! It was a pity—so 
young, and intellectually so promising, 
too! Maybe she wouid have been inter- 
esting had we ever thought it worth our 
while to find out !’ 

** As the boat did not capsize but rode 
right over the waves, I got up and began 
rowing in earnest. In the course of an 
hour I reached the shack and found our 
Scotch friend standing on a rock to lend 
a helping hand. He was evidently very 
much excited. He had no boat to go to 
the rescue. Another man was with him. 
When my boat landed, he cried out, ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, is every one shot at camp? 
Why did you brave the storm?’ I said 
nothing was the matter, but I was going 
fishing as we had arranged the day be- 
fore. He laughed a relieved and amused 
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sort of laugh and we started up the 
stream. He eyed the five fishing poles 
and the blueberry pies with satisfaction. 

“An enormous appetite you must 
have, Miss, to lay in such a supply! Be 
you agoin’ to bait all your hooks at once?’ 

‘Then I had to tell how the rest of the 
party had gone back. ‘I hope you'll 
catch a fish’ was his only response.— 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

‘“We rowed two miles up the stream 
and drew our boat up on the bank, hiding 
our luncheon under the willows by the 
stream. Armed with poles we started 
briskly along the slippery bank, when I 
remembered we had no bait. We hunted 
for frogs, but not a frog deigned to show 
his head above the stream. Then the 
Scotchman suggested grasshoppers, and 
we walked half a mile to a meadow, where 
we heard them chirping. Then began an 
amusing chase. My Scotch friend was 
quite stout and slow in his movements, 
and I not at all an adept in the art of 
catching grasshoppers. By noon I had 
caught nine grasshoppers and in the ab- 
sence of any other receptacle I pinned 
their slimy corpses in my pocket. It is 
amazing what vitality a grasshopper has ! 
By the time we got back to the brook 
three of them had seemingly come to life 
again and crawled out of my pocket! I 
am sure I squeezed them well as all the 
legs were there as souvenirs. Why a 
grasshopper should want to go away 
without such necessary appendages as 
legs, I can’t see. I adorned my hook 
with the largest head, which looked at 
me in a pathetic manner, as John the 
Baptist’s might have looked at Salome 
from the charger, and dropped my hook 
in a deep hole where I saw a big trout 
flashing about. Do you know that im- 
pudent fish nibbled the bait right off my 
hook? I then produced the tail of my 
insect and held my breath while I curved 
the gormy thing around the hook, only 
to have it eaten off by the clever trout. 
After all six grasshoppers had been 
chewed off in like manner we gave up in 
despair, deciding that grasshoppers are 
not well put up for baiting hooks,— too 
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loosely put together and come apart too 
easily. We tried all the parts, even the 
hind leg—which, by the by, a fish will 
not even look at, as we found to our sor- 
row after holding it out temptingly for 
fifteen minutes. The Scotchman said he 
was hungry and suggested going back to 
the blueberry pies, and I was so crest- 
fallen that even such a tame thing as 
eating seemed a pleasant diversion. 

“‘ After walking some distance through 
the deep underbrush we came toaswampy 
place where a corduroy bridge formed 
the only means of crossing. The logs 
seemed quite rotten, and weeds and 
pitcher-plants had grown up between 
them so that as we stepped upon the first 
log it sank into the green mud and we 
thought it best to walk around the marsh 
and not attempt crossing the bridge. 
After walking around the edge I discov- 
ered the woods were too thick to attempt 
making a way through them ; and, as we 
had found out the difficulty of wading up 
stream, the only thing to do was to cross 
the bridge. My friend the Scotchman, 
therefore, stepped upon a log first and, 
after testing its strength, he stretched out 
his hand and helped me over. We pur- 
sued this method till we came to a place 
where two logs were missing and we had 
to jump across. He jumped safely and 
held out a helping hand for me to grasp. 
In trying to reach the log my foot slipped, 
and | fell into the slimy mud, where I 
might have caught frogs had I been ina 
proper frame of mind! My! it was nasty, 
—all green from decaying vegetation. 
While he was attempting to pull me out, 
the log turned over and my guide fell in, 
too. 
no one saw us. When we had struggled 
out, we wended our weary way in silence, 
which was not broken till our lunch basket 
was reached. As it was nearly four 
o’clock we wasted no ceremony before 
beginning on the blueberry pie. Did I 
eat a whole pie? Well, there were two 
pies when we began, and when we got 
through there were none. When the re- 


past was finished, the melancholy fact 
stared us in the face that we had fished 
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all day and caught no fish. Therefore we 
decided to row about the mouth of the 
little river and troll for salmon trout. It 
seemed preordained that we were to catch 
no fish, so at 6 o’clock we wound up our 
trolling lines and decided to walk over to 
the next village and buy some fish. It hap- 
pened unfortunately that the whole supply 
consisted of three salmon trout weighing 
four and one-half pounds in all. Unfor- 
tunately they had been caught two days 
before and, as the weather was rather 
warm, the old fisherman had cleaned and 
salted them. We gave the man a dollar 
and made the best of a bad bargain, 
for fish we must have,—if not fresh, then 
salted. As the wind still blew a gale we 
left our boat on the shore of the river and 
walked back to camp through the woods. 
We quite enjoyed the long walk for we 
calculated it would take us at least two 
hours to think up a big enough ‘yarn’ 
to cover the unmistakable fact of our fish 
being salted. One thing after another 
was suggested and abandoned for fear 
the red-haired youth would discover some 
flaw and have base suspicions. The fol- 
lowing statement of the case was decided 
upon : 

‘*My companion was to say that we 
caught the three fish trolling up the river 
soon after my arrival. The die being 
cast, I was to put in the finishing strokes 
as to how we caught and landed each 
fish, and when our audience were suffi- 
ciently impressed, I was to go on and re- 
count at length our adventures from the 


‘ beginning. The coup d’ efat would be 


when I displayed my muddy garments 
and shoes with holes worn through the 
bottoms, all in order to bring home these 


three paltry fish! Then he was to corrob- 


orate my statement and add that we 
had hoped to arrive in time for supper 
and cook the fish; so, while I was re- 
moving some of the mud from my gar- 
ments in the brook, he had amused him- 
self cleaning the fish to have them ready 
for the frying-pan as soon as we arrived. 
Then as the day was so warm and fish 
are so easily spoiled, we put them in a 
pail containing salt water to keep them 





























fresh. Now this all sounded feasible 
enough, so we walked along chuckling 
with glee at the prospect of taking in so 
many smart people. 

“Tt was 8 o’clock when we arrived 
at camp. The whole party had been 
alarmed as to my whereabouts all day, 
and the professor’s son had walked 
around to the Scotchman’s shack to 
learn if I had arrived there safely. Ascer- 
taining that I had, he returned home 
greatly comforted; but when tea-time 
came without my appearing, the anxiety 
was renewed. When we finally appeared 
in triumph, carrying the fish, there was a 
shout loud enough to bring the fishes to 
life again if they had not been salted. A 
gun was fired notifying the hunters of my 
safe arrival, and our story was listened to 
open-mouthed, and evidently swallowed 
whole. The fish were cooked and heart- 
ily partaken of. There was much sym- 
pathy expressed, too, for my melancholy 
plight, evincing much hard labor on my 
part, so that when the story of the swamp 
was told, and how hard we had fished for 
brook trout, my torn boots and muddy 
skirts eloquently corroborated my story. 
For once I wasa heroine. My tale was 
listened to with rapt attention, and I went 
to bed tired but happy, with pleasant 
dreams of the ‘five loaves and little 
fishes,’ only the five loaves melted into 
blueberry pies and the little fishes multi- 
plied into millions of trout, with grass- 
hopper heads, all laughing at me. 

‘* Now I come to the conclusion of the 
whole matter,—but let me state right 
here a fact which everybody knows. No 
one ever believes fishermen’s yarns. All 
sportsmen are magnificent liars. Lying 
has come to be a pleasurable pastime. A 
man who has not hunted or fished con- 
siderably can’t lie without offending the 
intelligence of that part of his audience 
who have. Being inexperienced, we fell 
into a trap. Now, there were members 
of our audience who had gone through 
similar experiences and they read us cor- 
rectly. One member, who had been a 
story-telling fisherman in by-gone days 
and so judged others by,himself, next 
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morning kindly offered to go for our boat. 
I could not understand the motive of my 
red-haired friend, for I knew he must 
have a motive, and I doubted his sincer- 
ity. About noon he returned with the 
boat and with a smile upon his counte- 
nance that fairly illuminated the dark 
woods. I wondered at his joy and sur- 
mised he must have a letter from home 
containing a check. But alas! woe be- 
tide! his first remark told the whole 
story: ‘Why were your fish salted ?’ 

‘** Why ?’ said I,— but the answer died 
on my lips, for I knew his vile suspicions 
had led him to enquire of the fisherman 
(where he learned a bedraggled-looking 
young lady had purchased for a dollar 
four and one-half pounds of salted fish). 
Oh, why did we not bribe that fisherman ! 
Why, in our haste, did we forget so im- 
portant a feature in the case!”’ 

Miss Dodd here paused for breath. But 
I was not satisfied; there surely was 
more to tell, so I said: ‘We heard you 
went deer hunting. Did you shoot any 
deer ?’”’ 

**No, I did not shoot any ‘deer,’’ said 
she. 

‘“Why?”’ I enquired. 

‘‘Why ?” said she, looking cross. ‘‘ Are 
you trying to ask one of those need- 
iess questions illustrated in Harpers? I 
did not shoot any because they are such 
graceful little creatures it would have 
been enough to have broken my heart. 
Would you like the particulars ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was my quick response. 

‘“You see, it happened in this way. 
Fishing was decidedly a failure; we 
hadn’t tried hunting, and we thirsted for 
adventure. We knew the best methods 
of securing a deer, for the old Scotchman 
had fully instructed us the day before, and 
all we needed was practice. A deerisa 
shy creature and up in those northern 
woods the deer have been so hunted and 
persecuted that they keep far away from 
the haunts of man, and if it were not for 
the necessity of coming down to the lake 
to drink would never come out of their 
native forest. There are two little lakes 
about four miles back in the woods which 
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were nearly dried up on account of the 
unusually dry season. From the tracks 
in the mud about the margin of the lakes 
it was easy to be seen that deer were in 
the habit of coming down to drink. 
Knowing the fondness of deer for salt, 
a handful was put in a hollow rock which 
contained water, and the next day it was 
evident a deer had drank up a portion of 
the salt water. It would be a simple 
matter to conceal oneself behind a tree 
shortly before sundown and shoot the 
deer as it comes to drink. Accordingly, 
about 5 o’clock, three of us,—the pro- 
fessor’s son, my red-haired friend and 
myself,—set out for the deer lake. The 
two boys were armed with Winchesters 
and belts containing thirty-eight caliber 
cartridges. I carried the lantern, since 
we had not provided ourselves with the 
little lanterns usually fastened by hunters 
to the front of the cap. . We hoped to 
shoot the deer before dark and not wait 
till night, as hunters usually do, for we 
did not consider ourselves good enough 
shots to fascinate the deer with the light 
of our lantérn and trust to shooting him 
when only his two glowing eyes could be 
seen. Besides the lantern, I carried a 
knife which was intended to be used in 
skinning the deer and quartering him, to 
make it convenient in carrying the load 
home; also a rope to swing the larger 
portions over the strongest shoulder. We 
scrambled over fallen trees covered with 
lichens and through thick brush, picking 
our way by blazed trees. When we ar- 
rived at the place where two roads meet, 
our hunter declared that one would have 
to take one road and wait for the deer at 
the larger lake, while the other took the 


second road and located himself by the 


smaller lake. Now which road and which 
man would I take? I knew which I 
should prefer taking, but seemed to hesi- 
tate, and suggested deciding the matter 
by the method known as ‘“‘heads or 
tails.’’ Chance, however, decided it, so 
I took what the gods sent without a mur- 
mur. Soon we arrived at the lake, de- 
posited ourselves on two separate logs 
and waited for the deer to materialize. 
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In order to while away the weary hours 
of waiting, my companion lit his pipe and 
puffed away with much complacency. 
Now, experience is a good thing in hunt- 
ing, and all hunters know that deer 
recognize smoke as peculiar to their 
enemy, man. Our deer, therefore, went 
many miles back into the forest and in 
good season was shot by some other 
hunter. After smoking till nearly dark 
in silence, my companion said, ‘ Hang it! 
where’s that deer?’ 

‘“The deer seemed to answer, for hark! 
what was that! A rustling of branches— 
a bounding sound. He grasped his gun 
and excitedly whispered, ‘ Hush ’—bang! 
and a poor little stray calf from a neigh- 
boring loggers’ camp skipped out from the 
bushes! Fortunately he missed the calf. 

“The occurrence proved rather damp- 
ening to our spirits, and, as the night 
dews were still more dampening to our 
bodies, we went in search of our lantern 
and knife; but, to our consternation, 
both were gone, and we had to grope 
about in the darkness to find the road 
home. Who could have taken our lan- 
tern? An unpleasant surmise caused by 
a dark night in the woods, and the terror 
which imaginative minds connect with it, 
made it seem probable that we were sur- 
rounded by a band of Indians, lying in 
wait to scalp us. We crept along, a step 
at a time, shuddering whenever a twig 
snapped. The trees fallen across our 
path, over which we had jumped on our 
way there, now loomed up like small 
mountains. We carefully crawled over 
them. When we came to swampy places 
we lit a match to avoid the deepest spots 
till the matches were all gone, and then 
we waded recklessly through the mud. 
Finally we saw a light coming toward us, 
which proved to be a lantern carried by 
the other member of our party. He had 
seen a deer and missed it and was coming 
to tell us. Seeing two motionless figures 
and the smoke curling up from a pipe, 
the humor of the situation got the better 
of him and he walked off with the lan- 
tern ; but when it grew so late he became 
worried and feared we had lost our way, 
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so he brought it back. When we reached 
the camp and heard the laugh, we said 
nothing. 

‘“This experience only increased my 
weariness of camp life and my longing 
for home. Fishing was a failure, hunting 
was a failure, I could not rely upon the 
company for amusement, nor could I 
sleep nights on account of the noise and 
the mosquitoes. Then, the table manners 
of the campers grew worse every day. 
Their uncouth way of eating with knives, 
throwing objects — whole slices of bread 
and chunks of cheese—at one another 
while seated at the table, was having a 
demoralizing effect upon my own table 
manners. Then, when the three hornets 
were rescued from a sticky grave in the 
syrup pitcher, and I saw the primitive 
manner in which our cook wiped the tin 
plates,— sometimes removing grease with 
a wedge of bread when the luke-warm 
dish-water did not prove effective,— my 
appetite waned to such an extent that I 
was in danger of starvation. Then, the 
camp slang was another drawback. If you 
asked a civil question, such as ‘Where 
have you been?’ the stupid answer was 
sure to be ‘ Oat-bin’; or, ‘Where are you 
bound ?’—‘ Snowbound’; or, ‘ Where did 
you go?’—‘Cargo.’ Then, one day they 
tried to teach me to smoke, ‘to take the 
taste of prunes, prisms and preciseness out 
of my mouth,’ they said. I was forced to 
smoke a nasty pipe while they shouted at 
my amateur proceedings. When I ap- 
peared in my bathing suit,— which was 
odd, I must confess, for it was one I had 
purchased the summer before at the sea- 
shore, and it had shrunk at the knees, and 
had been lengthened by means of ruffles, 
—they all laughed till the tears ran down 
their faces. I call that rude, don’t you. 


‘‘When thethird disaster befell, I packed 
my trunk and left by the next boat. The 
third event happened as follows: Some 
vicious animal seemed in the habit of 
visiting our kitchen supplies. The ham 
was gnawed, and the bread-box had 
been opened. The cook said it was a 
porcupine. One night we heard a sound 
in the ladies’ tent. I awoke first and 
gave the alarm, and as the other girls 
were soon wide awake, we lit the lantern. 
There was a chattering sound, like the 
rattle of teeth when one has a chill, 
and in one corner of the tent a bristly 
porcupine was prancing about. We 
shrieked and threw shoes at him and, 
holding up a corner of the tent, invited 
him to walk out, which he did in a stately 
manner, but without throwing quills —a 
quill-throwing porcupine being a fiction 
invented by the author of the Swiss 
Family Robinson. We set a trap and 
the next evening we had another visit. 
Knowing how harmless he had been on 
the previous evening, we did not even 
light the lantern, but threw shoes to speed 
him on his way. It was a sad mistake, 
as we soon discovered, for the animal 
proved to be something totally different 
from our friendly porcupine and of a 
totally different species. Mephitis is the 
zoOlogical name and his method of de- 
fense is very effective, I assure you. We 
dressed in haste and gave the alarm. 
The men came to the rescue and every- 
thing was taken out of the tent. The 
most odoriferous articles were burned ; 
others were hung out for the sun and 
wind to do their part. 

‘*That evening, when the boat came 
past, bound for Bayfield, I hailed it and 
my baggage was put on board. I fol- 
lowed.”’ 


— ‘ 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Her life had reached that radiant goal — 
The trysting place of heart and soul — 
Where youth and beauty grow complete 
As womanhood and girlhood meet.’ 


‘“ LL the beauty and fashion of the city,” 
as the journals of the next day ex- 
pressed it, were assembled in the concert 
room of Mrs. Eugene Serle, to listen to 
selections of classical music and to witness 
interesting tableaux by a company of 
amateurs, each individual member of 
which possessed both skill and courage 
for the undertaking. 

Everything went on as usual until, sud- 
denly, the brilliantly lighted room was 
darkened. The raising of a curtain dis- 
played to expectant eyes the first ‘‘tableau 
vivant.”’ It was strikingly beautiful. A 
dark, fierce-looking slave-dealer stood 
behind a young Persian girl, from whose 
face and form he had just removed the 
thick, burdensome veil wherewith she 
had been covered, thereby revealing to 
the sensuous gaze of a voluptuous Turk, 
who was seated in true oriental style upon 
a pile of handsomely embroidered cush- 
ions, so rare an aggregation of charms 
that not only his eyes but those of the 
spectators were riveted upon her. The 
shrinking timidity of the girl, as she stood 
with each bare and rounded arm pressed 
closely to her side and her slender, white 
hands clasped gracefully before her, be- 
spoke a true artist’s comprehension of, and 
ability to personate, the réle assigned her. 


Long lashes drooped over eyes of purest: 


hazel, while from an exquisitely moulded 
head fell a wealth of golden hair that 
half hid a scarlet vest and nearly touched 
the heels of as dainty a pair of slippers, 
heavy with jewels, as ever peeped from 
beneath the white satin pantaloons of any 
queen of a harem. 

For one moment only was seen this 
perfect picture. Then the curtain fell. 
The lights were turned on. All united in 
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praising the flawless harmony and color- 
ing of the scene. One voice was heard 
to inquire the name of the lovely girl. 
That voice belonged to Philip Gordon 
who had been away from Santa Illa for 
many years, and a girl of nineteen had 
had ample time to outgrow his recogni- 
tion even had she been a playmate of 
“‘auld lang syne.’’ 

Turning to his father, Philip asked: 
‘*Who is the girl?’’ Doctor Gordon 
laughingly replied: ‘I thought you 
wouldn’t know her, yet it seems a little 
strange that you shouldn’t remember 
Helen,— your sister Helen, you know.”’ 

Surprise silenced the young man for a 
moment ; then helightly responded: ‘‘A 
little strange, yes; but you can’t blame 
me for not recognizing my own relatives 
when I -have so many new ones thrust 
upon me at once. Ye Gods! a mother 
and two sisters ave a good many, are 
they not?”’ 

The truth was that Philip was abroad, 
pursuing his medical studies preparatory 
to entering into partnership with his 
father, Dr. Maurice Gordon, when his 
father remarried. 

When there had come to Philip a letter 
from his father announcing his intention 
to marry the widow of the late Doctor 
Kent and mother of two girls whom he 
indistinctly remembered, he had also 
read ‘‘ between the lines’’ a desire for 
approval, a silent appeal for approbation. 
He remembered his mother’s great love 
for her husband, her unfaltering efforts to 
promote his happiness, and he felt she 
would, and perhaps did, approve of this 
step whereby his father’s declining years 
might be made happier. For himself he 
felt more glad than otherwise. He re- 
membered Mrs. Kent as a sweet-voiced 
gentle-faced lady and he felt that were 
she other than wise and kind she would 
have failed to attract his father’s fancy 
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or win his affection. So he wrote a duti- 
ful, affectionate letter. He sent his 
kindest regards to his new mother to be ; 
he made inquiries about the girls and 
urged that the marriage might not be 
postponed on account of his absence, for 
the date of his return home was not yet 
settled. 

In a short time the wedding occurred, 
and within the year Philip arrived at 
Santa Illa after an absence of nearly ten 
years. 

Few were the old-world lands that had 
escaped his observation. While at Cape 
Colony he had become interested in the 
work of the missionaries and had stayed 
and labored with them until a letter from 
his father bade him return and relieve 
him of a portion of his arduous duties. 
Business took him to China and thence 
he sailed for San Francisco. Another 
passenger upon the steamer was Dr. 
Ernest Gray, a fellow student for three 
years in Germany. 

Doctor Gray was a man possessed of 
those noble qualities that endear, and 
with whom a friendship oncé cemented 
is never broken. Listening to his entreat- 
ies Philip consented to land with him at 


Honolulu and there remain a few weeks. 
And now he was at home again. The 


time of the home-coming had been a 
little uncertain, so he had passed twenty- 
four hours beneath his father’s roof and 
had not yet seen his two new sisters, 
Margaret and Helen. They had gone, 
three days before, to Mrs. Serle’s, where, 
with others, they had been diligently 
practicing for this evening of evenings 
for Santa Illa. 

An evening passed at Mrs. Serle’s could 
not fail to be filled with the indescribable 
charm which that talented woman seemed 
to cast about all who came within the 
range of her influence. And, too, she 
had ever about her those whom one could 
both like and esteem. To-night, ‘‘ for the 
benefit of the poor,’’ was carried out the 


greatest social triumph of the season. 
Again the curtain rises on an artistically 

represented tableau wherein Margaret’s 

fair face, her golden-brown hair and eyes 


**so deeply, darkly blue’’ are easily dis- 
tinguished. The curtain once more ris- 
ing, Helen again appears. This time she 
is a Guardian Angel and all the beauty 
and purity of a spotless soul shows in her 
angelic countenance, making true the 
lines ‘‘too sweet and good for human 
nature’s daily food.”’ 

Within the hour Philip has met his 
‘sister’? Helen. How absurd the word 
already sounds to his ears! She will 
never be sister to him. He knows, even 
now, that there is but one place in his 
life which she can fill. 

Ah! ye wiseacres! scorn this ‘love 
at first sight’’ if you will; but so long as 
the world stands, just so long will there 
be devout believers in it,— and those who 
can prove it, too. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was the week before Thanksgiving 
Day when Mrs. Serle gave her parlors, 
concert room, and her influence, for the 
benefit of those whom we have always 
with us ; and the three months following 
have been filled with many gayeties. 

The young people have become very 
well acquainted. Lately Helen has fancied 
that Margaret is not quite as light-hearted 
as formerly. After an evening’s pleasure 
she is not so ready to sit for hours, per- 
haps, in dressing-gown and slippers, and 
review every item of the night’s enjoy- 
ment, as she has formerly been. She 
sometimes complains of being tired, 
sometimes a headache will annoy her, 
but more often there is no excuse given. 
It would seem that from the gayest, mer- 
riest of girls she has suddenly become 
the quietest and most absent-minded. 

Had an agreement been entered into 
between these two sisters they could not 
more absolutely have tabooed the name 
of Philip Gordon, save when it became 
positively necessary to make mention of 
him. Had either given the matter much 
thought she must have read the truth. 
Unhappy Margaret! Happy Helen ! 





At young Mrs. Pendleton’s home a 
dancing party is at its height. It is the 
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last of a very successful series, and upon 
that last adjective Mrs. Pendleton is 
plainly congratulating herself. The last 
waltz is being played and Philip and 
Helen are among the dancers. Helen 
realizes the divine ecstasy of the poetry 
of motion as Philip guides her lightly and 
easily, yet surely, amid the swaying 
couples on that crowded floor. His eyes 
magnetize her ; his touch is both caress- 
ing and firm without seeming to be either. 
She feels the grateful submission which 
woman loves when the true monarch of 
her heart inspires it. 

To Helen this new happiness seems 
almost insupportable. He is gazing at her 
with his soul in his eyes ; she feels it, but, 
trembling, fears to read what she so longs 
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to hear. At last, as though compelled by 
a stronger power than her own will, she 
slowly raises the heavily fringed lids that 
hide the tell-tale eyes, and the great love 
radiates from his to her very soul. 

All too soon the waltz is ended and she 
suffers herself to be led to a conservatory, 
where, beneath a fronded palm, she 
listens to that sweetest story, the story of 
man’s love. 

What an old, old story it is! It was 
told in the days of Eden, and yet, some- 
where on our great earth, it is retold with 
every passing moment! No doubt Philip 
used the expressions that have been used 
millions of times before, yet it seemed to 
these two young beings that the words 
were freshly coined for them. They had 
a new and strangely sweet 
sound. Love! love! love! 

Other lovers, with sim- 
ilar stories to tell, per- 
haps, or with little jealous 
misunderstandings to rec- 
tify, disturbed them all 
too soon; but they left 
the shelter of the friendly 
palm an affianced couple, 
and there was for them — 
O, blessed thought!—a 
to-morrow. A to-morrow 
wherein again to meet, 
wherein again to say,— 
*‘T love you.” “I love 
you ”’ is the sweetest talis- 
man ever given to weary 
mortals; has incited to 
nobler deeds, has cheered 
more burdened hearts, 
has conquered more bat- 
tles fought with self than 
the world has ever 
dreamed of. 

Laurance Cameron and 
Philip Gordon had been 
schoolmates in olden 
days, and, since the lat- 
ter’s return, the old-time 
friendship had been re- 
newed and strengthened. 
Laurance’s way home 
from the party lay beyond 




























the Gordon’s, and he now accompanied 
them, walking by Margaret’s side, and 
telling himself that never before had he 
seen her look so altogether charming and 
lovely as upon this occasion. 

Philip knew that the greatest desire of 
Laurance’s life was to win Margaret for 
his wife, and he heartily aided him where 
he could. Of this conspiracy Margaret, 
of course, was innocent. Having known 
Laurance for years, and never having 
had a brother, she had put him in such a 
position as to herself — placing little tasks 
upon him, deferring to his judgment in 
small matters and asking his advice in 
trifling affairs. Laurance was also the 
confidant of Philip and knew how ar- 
dently he desired to win Helen. It 
pleased them both to think of the possi- 
bilities the future held in store for them. 

With buta tender pressure of the hand, 
which doubtless spoke much to the young 
girl, Philip left Helen at the steps of their 
home while he passed on with Laurance. 

**T can read you like a book,”’ said 
Laurance, after a moment of silence, 
in which the smoke from their cigars 
curled gracefully in the still night air. 
‘* You have put all to the test and won; 
is it not so? Shall I congratulate you, 
Philip ?”’ 

‘*You may,”’ said Philip, ‘‘and, toexpress 
myself in the fewest words possible, I will 
say, you see before you the happiest man 
that walks this earth to-night. It may wear 
off, but I think not.’’ Sosaying, he gavea 
happy, contented laugh. 

Then Laurance confessed his fears as 
to the outcome of his own love affair. He 
felt that as yet Margaret had for him 
but a sister’s affection; likewise, she 
was unaware of his love for her and he 
dared not break the spell of her igno- 
rance of his passion, and, startling her, 
dash to destruction his own hopes. He 
realized that the time had not yet come 
when he might go to her and tell her how 
important an accessory she was to his 
happiness. No, not yet had the time 
come. Alas, wouldit evercome? ‘“‘Thank 
God, I have no rival,’’ he said earnestly. 
‘“‘That makes it some easier.’’ And 
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Philip had answered, “There is no 
rival.’’ 

What blind, stupid beings we are— 
sometimes ! 

The two girls whose fate was so inter- 
woven discussed the events of the even- 
ing as they sat before the glowing grate 
fire and combed and brushed their long 
hair upon which the firelight glistened.’ 

Not until they had retired and the lights 
were turned out did Helen allude to her 
precious secret. Then, with one arm 
about her sister’s neck, and thankful for 
the darkness which hid her burning 
blushes, she repeated all, or nearly all, 
that Philip had said to her, and told how 
great was her own happiness. 

And Margaret? She too felt grateful 
for the blessed darkness that hid her 
tell-tale face from the glance of her sis- 
ter’s innocent eyes. For the time being, 
it was the mirror of her heart and faith- 
fully portrayed all its anguish. By almost 
a superhuman effort she compelled her 
lips to meet those of Helen’s and forced 
her palsied tongue to form phrases of 
love and of wishes for happiness. Little 
did she hear of the joyful plans that had 
already formed in her sister’s mind. Long 
after Helen was dreaming of that first, 
rapturous lover’s kiss, the pale moon was 
gazing pitifully through the dainty muslin 
curtains on a pale, pain-drawn face ; and 
angels were carrying cries and prayers 
from a broken heart to the throne of 
heaven. 

Why had she been so blind! Never 
for a moment had she thought that Philip 
cared for Helen in this way! O, would 
that there had been fuller confidence 
between them! and O, the shame of her 
position! She loved as such women love 
but once ina lifetime. Her pure young 
heart had gone from her keeping and was 
irrevocably given to the man who would 
soon claim her sister for his wife ! 

‘* How he would despise me were he to 
know!’’ she said. ‘‘ What shame is mine 
to give my love where it is unsought and 
where it can never be welcome! ”’ 

Then came a great desire to die. The 
task of living, of daily meeting these two 
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happy beings and keeping such constraint 
upon herself that they might not suspect 
her unhappy secret, seemed almost be- 
yond her strength. But those earnest 
prayers of an hour before were already 
partially answered, and when morning 
came there were no traces of that hard- 
fought night battle, save cheeks a trifle 
paler than their wont and eyes a little 
dimmed, perhaps, by the scalding tears 
that had come to the relief of the over- 
burdened heart. 

The next day Doctor and Mrs. Gordon 
were told of what had transpired on the 
previous evening, and, expressing noth- 
ing but approbation, confessed that it 
had been their dearest wish. 

Then Philip, with the impatience of the 
average lover, at once took steps to 
‘build,’ within ‘‘easy’’ distance from 
his father’s home, in order that the girls 
might not be too much separated, and 
that the business intercourse between 
himself and father might not suffer. He 
felt that the sooner the house was ready, 
the sooner would come the day when he 
might truly call Helen his very own. But 
the house, complete in every part, hand- 
somely furnished and lacking nothing, 
stood many months awaiting the presence 
of its sweet mistress. 

It was now nearly March and the wed- 
ding day was set for September. With 
shopping, dress-making, and the thou- 
sand new duties that present themselves, 
clamoring for attention in the home where 


there is soon to be a wedding, the time. 


passed swiftly until September was al- 
most upon them. 

Then, suddenly, Helen was stricken 
down with typhoid fever. None ever had 


more tender nursing,—for no one have © 


ever risen more piteous prayers to 
Heaven. For a time all seemed in vain. 
With life still remained hope, yet even.as 
that life seemed held by an invisible 
thread, so hope was frail and almost left 
the watchers. 

At this time Margaret learned lessons 
that she never forgot. She vowed that 
neither envy nor jealousy should ever 





again be hers could she once more see 
her beloved sister restored to health. 

For weeks the poor, pain-racked form 
tossed upon the bed, and when all danger 
from the fever was at last passed her con- 
valescence was so slow that, again, much 
apprehension was felt. 

It was nearly spring when Helen looked 
and felt quite her old self again. Her 
grief at having the wedding postponed 
was sincere. ‘‘I cannot help feeling 
superstitious about it,’’ she said to Philip 
one evening. 

He only laughed at what he termed her 
‘*sick fancies.’’ Then, as if inspired by 
a sudden thought, he said: ‘‘Let’s get 
married in May and defy the Fates. In- 
deed, dear, I cannot wait longer than 
that, and if not then it must be before.’’ 

At first Helen was shocked at the 
proposition. Did she not know of at 
least a dozen historical characters. that 
had made May marriages and whose ends 
had been most miserable ; yet, to be sure, 
did she know that these same marriages 
would not have terminated in the very 
same way had they been contracted in 
June? 

Enough to say that the wedding day 
was appointed for the 12th of May, and 
Helen thought that by appointing 
‘Wednesday, the best day of all,’’ some- 
what of evil might, perhaps, be averted ; 
for, in spite of Philip’s arguments, she 
still felt a little frightened at her own 
temerity in thus entering into a conspiracy 
to so tempt the Fates ! 


CHAPTER III. 

“The pretty thing, the finger ring, was worn 
by slaves in token 

That they for aye should well obey in servi- 
tude unbroken. 

The wedding ring, that pretty thing, supposed 
of love a token,— 

Doth it not say ‘thou shalt obey’ though no 


such vow be spoken? 
In spite of the superstitious whims re- 
garding a postponed wedding or a May 
marriage, when ‘‘the horses of the sun 
brought round the long expected day’’ 
no fairer bride or happier groom could 
be found though one search the whole 
world over. 
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Someone has called the honeymoon a 
‘‘wearisome institution,’’ and cynically 
observed that ‘‘some sworn foe to matri- 
mony, some vile misogamist, took to him- 
self a wife in order to discover, by experi- 
ence, the best mode of rendering married 
life a martyrdom. Enlightened by expe- 
rience this miserable wretch said to him- 
self, ‘I will introduce a practice which, 
in the space of one short month, shall 
transform the doting bridegroom into the 
indifferent husband, the idolatrous lover 
into the miserable expiator of a wretched 
mistake. For one month, I, by my invis- 
ible agent, Fashion, will bind together 
bride and groom in dread imprisonment. 
Impalpable shall be their fetters, fair and 
luxurious shall be their prison, and in 
their bondage there shall be no worse 
chastisement than each other’s society. 
They shall be forever plumbing each 
other’s souls, and forever finding shal- 
lows ; forever gauging each other’s minds 
and forever being disappointed at the 
results. And not until they have learned 
to thoroughly detest each other shall the 
order of release be granted and the fiat 
be pronounced: Ye know each other’s 
emptiness of heart and shallowness of 
mind ; go forth and begin your new exist- 
ence profoundly wretched in the knowl- 
edge that your miserable lives must be 
spent together!’ ”’ 

Perhaps of some honeymoons this 
might be said, but every day of sweet 
companionship brought Helen and Philip 
nearer together. Instead of emptiness of 
heart and shallowness of mind, each dis- 
covered in the character of the other 
veins of true gold whose existence had 
before been all unsuspected. Few men 
are loved with such a love as Helen felt 
for her husband, and mingled with the 
adoration and passion he had felt for her 
came the almost reverential thought that 
she had been given him from the very 
jaws of death; that his great love and 
earnest prayers had drawn her back to 
life again, even from the very arms of the 
angels. Thus, the marriage seemed ideal 
and there was every reason to prognosti- 
cate happiness. 


Bright, cheerful letters came to Mar- 
garet from Switzerland, from Italy and 
from the Holy Land; letters whose con- 
tents showed the writer’s heart filled with 
love and faith and hope and contentment. 
Then Margaret was glad with exceeding 
joy that she had bravely kept her own 
secret and had not marred this perfect 
happiness by a syllable relative to her 
own heartache. 

Lately this dreary sorrow had some- 
what ceased. Since Philip’s and Helen’s 
departure Laurance Cameron had often 
called at Woodbine. To the young girl’s 
heart had come as yet no thought that he 
held for her other than a brother’s love. 
She felt that he was now more than 
usually kind in the effort to brighten her 
dark hours, for without Helen, from 
whom she had not before been separated 
for more than a week at a time since the 
latter’s birth, it was very lonely. So with 
him she went for long walks. As the 
weather grew warmer they stayed more 
upon the shady and cool piazzas, and she 
listened to his manly voice as he read 
aloud, or with him she discussed the 
social and political events of the day. 

Their favorite author was Heine, from 
whom Laurance read in the original 
tongue. If left to himself he would in- 
variably open at that group of short 
poems called Heimkehr, and read here 
and there as fancy led him. Sometimes 
the poem chosen would be a love song, 
brief, passionate as the cry of a soul in 
anguish. Then he felt that he would give 
all might he but speak such words to her 
heart, and his voice, trembling with emo- 
tion, would almost betray him. Sternly 
he silenced the stifling cry of his soul, for 
he felt that it was not yet time to give its 
deep emotions words. 

Sometimes the verses were bitter and 
cynical ; sometimes full of tenderest sym- 
pathy, telling of childhood, youth and 
purity; sometimes dark, with hidden 
meanings, grim, awful, cold with a chill- 
ing breath from the tombs. Sometimes 
Margaret’s heart beat a little faster as he 
read ; but the sweet messages of love, 
the echo of a despairing swain’s cry or 
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the anguished wail over the bier of the 
dead, only spoke of Philip,— never of the 
man who read so well and felt so deeply. 

Although Laurance felt, and a thou- 
sand times acknowledged to himself, that 
the heart of the young girl was not yet 
won, her gentleness in those long, beau- 
tiful days, her womanly sweetness, her 
kind sympathy and graceful tact, endeared 
her more than ever to his heart and in- 
spired him with hope. The day at last 
came when he felt that he might with 
some degree of assurance speak of that 
which had so long been a part of his life. 

It was the afternoon of a languorous 
June day; the sort of day when time 
slips away from us unnoted, and the 
minutes, from morn to even and from the 
gloaming to the nightfall, melt into one 
another until all seem one sweet, length- 
ened hour. The sun poured down upon 
Santa Illa. Except the hum of the indus- 
trious bees nct a sound was heard; even 
the streamlet at the end of the long lawn 
was running sleepily, making sweet 
music, indeed, as it went, but so drowsily, 
so heavily, that it hardly reached the 
ear; and so, too, the lapping of the 
waves upon the shore below as the tide 
came and went. Nota breath of air dis- 
turbed the languid grandeur of the high 
elms that stood, like huge sentinels, 
guarding the hall door, and stared up 
into the sunny heavens, studded with 
little stationary clouds that lay like flecks 
of silver upon the pale blue sky. The 
birds that sat in the branches up above 
had hardly energy enough to flap. their 
tiny wings. 

Laurance Cameron, strolling with Mar- 
garet on the beach, determined not to 
let the afternoon wane without asking for 
the one gift on earth that had power to 
make him happy. They two sat down in 
the shelter of a huge rock. All around 
was glaring sunshine — so beautiful when 
looked upon from the shelter, so pitiless 
when there is no protection from its rays. 

‘‘Had I known the weather was so 
warm, I question whether I would have 
ventured out. How you do enjoy this 
walk along the beach !”’ 
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‘Anything that brings me near to you 
and takes you away from the rest,”’ 
laughed Laurance. 

Startled eyes for a moment sought his, 
and the expression read there did little to 
reassure the woman’s heart. ‘O, not 
this,’’ thought Margaret; for although 
mortal man had never yet spoken to her 
words of love, instinct, woman’s birth- 
right, told her what this suppressed emo- 
tion meant. The deeper tone in his voice, 
the graver look within his eyes spoke vol- 
umes to the heart that had schooled itself 
to hide these same symbols of love. 

Hastily rising she said: ‘‘Let us go 
on.’’ He caught the hand that was about 
to raise the crimson sunshade, and for 
one short moment both were silent, bound 
by a spell that neither dared to break. 
At last the man spoke : 

‘* Margaret, you know that I love you,”’ 
he began in his low voice, tremulous 
with feeling. ‘‘No words that I can 
say to-day can tell you of my love more 
plainly than my heart has been telling you 
in every hour of these last few, happy 
months. I love you as I never hoped to 
love — fervently, completely. The per- 
fectness of earthly bliss will be mine if I 
can but win you. Dearest, is there such 
sweet hope for me? Are you indeed mine 
as I am yours, heart and soul and mind 
and being until death ?”’ 

Margaret sat down ; alas, she could no 
longer stand. She had grown pale and 
there was infinite distress and a fright- 
ened expression in the eyes that looked 
entreatingly into those of Laurance. Re- 
gardless of the intense heat a chill had 
settled about her heart and a shiver 
escaped her. She felt, however, the 
netessity for speech; yet as she turned 
her fair young face toward her passionate 
lover its expression could be read as 
clearly, could be understood as easily, as 
the most fluent speech. Not easily came 
the words : ‘‘ Believe me, Laurance, I am 
your friend always ; your wife I can never 
be. O, why have I— why have you— O, 
I am so sorry !”’ 

The latter part of the exclamation was 
wrung from her at sight of the man’s face 
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from which the color had fled, and whose 
expression was one of intense disappoint- 
ment. 

Mechanically repeating her words, 
‘*Your wife I can never be,’’ he asked, 
‘Margaret, tell me why. Surely one so 
fair, so gifted, so womanly, cannot elect 
to walk alone alway! And rival I know I 
have none. I have spoken too soon: let 
me expiate my mistake, if need be, by years 
of waiting, but do not remove, I beseech 
you, dearest, the blessed boon of hope.”’ 

There was no answer. She could not 
tell him a falsehood ; she could not tell 
him the truth. “‘ Rival I have none.’’ He 
had spoken confidently. She could not 
say, ‘‘ You are mistaken ; all the love my 
heart can ever give to mortal man has 
been given to my sister’s husband. He 
did not ask for it, as youhave done. He 
did not care for it as you do. Indeed, 
the knowledge that it is his would only 
make him miserable, while to you it 
might bring happiness. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, it is his alone. I have not 
power to take this unholy love from my 
heart and replace it with one that is holy. 
I have not even the inclination. I can 
but live happy in the knowledge that it 
brings no one unhappiness but myself. 
Alas, I can but pity myself; I cannot 
alter my wretched fate.”’ 

Bending over her, he suddenly pos- 
sessed himself of both her hands and 
gazed into her face as though he would 
read all its secrets. It told him that hope 
was indeed dead. This was no piece of 
womanly coquetry, no attempt to further 
lead him on to warmer declarations. 

Bitter as his disappointment necessarily 
was, he could not fail to read that Mar- 
garet was infinitely distressed, and fear- 
ing to add one further pang to her 
suffering he said: ‘‘ Forgive me, Mar- 
garet, and for God’s sake never forget to 
accord to me the friendship you have just 
promised. Without that I think I could 
not live. Let us be as we have been, and 
forget all that this afternoon has brought 
to us. I think better of myself for having 
loved you. A man privileged to meet 
you day after day, as I have been, and 





who did not love you would not have 
been worthy the name of man. For the 
past I have only happy memories ; for 
the future— ah, how can I bear it; how 
support the truth that my love is hope- 
less! But I must—I will. Almost before 
I was aware I found a craving in my heart 
which now I know all the world cannot 
satisfy. But do not grieve, dear one, we 
have both been blind.’’ 

**T shall go away,’’ Laurance said later. 
“It is better so; but if ever you want a 
friend, if ever you can recall me for a 
sweeter reason, | will come to you proud 
and happy to have retained your trust.” 

Far into the night Margaret sat ponder- 
ing, her elbows on her dresser, her head 
upon her hands, thinking, with a startled, 
suddenly awakened sense of sorrow. 
Indeed, she had been blind, and he, too. 
Each had misconstrued the friendly ac- 
tions of the other. 

Strange and sad it is that love should 
be given where it is not wanted, and must 
be withheld where it would bring so 
much of happiness! Without the slight- 
est effort on his part Philip had at once 
gained a strange influence over her. 
From the first hour of their meeting he 
had attracted her unaccountably. His 
very unconsciousness of self, which gave 
such dignity to his manner, was to her 
irresistible. On the evening before 
Helen’s betrothal it was borne in upon 
her that this feeling was love, and it was 
clearly revealed to her how heavenly it 
would be were her love returned. She 
had thought that she had conquered self, 
but hot tears fell — perhaps in pity for her 
own weakness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Under the gloom of the shivering pines, 
That whisper when it blows, 
Behind the creeper-covered wall, 
Is a garden that always grows 
The hand of man has made it. 
The white stones stand in rows; 
The tears of the world have watered it, 
And the garden always grows.” 


Rain, rain everywhere. The light was 
dimmed ; the winds sighed heavily ; and 
‘*the hooded clouds, like friars, told their 
beads in drops of rain.’’ A dull, leaden 
gray morning. The birds hopped about 
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disconsolately, giving many a fluttering 
shake to rid themselves of the moisture. 
The landscape lay in a lethargic shadow, 
and time seemed to loiter somewhere, so 
long were the hours, so little did they 
change. In the afternoon the drops 
were redoubled on the roof, but later 
they grew fewer, and then sounded only 
the fitful patter from the foliage over- 
head. A stiff breeze arose, and with it 
came a chill that penetrated to the very 
marrow. Turbulent gusts arose that 
shook the doors and went screaming 
away into the early falling night. The 
gusts became fewer and fewer and, rov- 
ing for a time among the garden bushes, 
were at last hushed and lulled to sleep 
amongst them. Then ensued a quiet, 
which, after the fitful winds, seemed al- 
most uncanny. Not even the ashes 
crumbled in the wide chimney-place 
where they lay beneath the huge logs 
that fed the voracious flames. 

The silence became oppressive, and 
Margaret found herself unconsciously 
listening, alert to catch and distinguish 
some sound that might break it. That of 
carriage wheels rolling rapidly up the 
graveled walk was the first to break the 
stillness, and knowing that they whom she 
had been expecting had arrived, Margaret 
went forth to meet them with emotions 
almost overpowering. 

On this wild night in November, Philip 
and Helen Gordon returned from their 
long honeymoon. In July Helen’s 
mother had died, and it was of her that 
they were thinking as they gazed at the 
empty chair that would never again enfold 
the beloved form. 

Letters are uncertain things when one 
is traveling with indefinite plans. At 
Rome Helen knew that her mother was 
ill; at Cairo, two weeks after the dear 
one had done with earthly trials, she first 
knew that she was orphaned. 

How kind Philip had been! How 
much he had done to keep her from 
dwelling upon her loss! Once she had 
said: ‘‘Our May marriage; O, Philip, 
do you suppose there cam be anything in 
that superstition? ’”’ 
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He had not even looked grave, but at 
once pronounced it nonsense. ‘‘ Never,’’ 
said he emphatically, ‘‘shall I regret the 
day upon which you came into my life. 
May, June or December cannot matter. 
That day shall be of all my days the hap- 
piest, and the one for which I shall be 
most thankful when to me shall come the 
last day of all.’’ 

Slowly Helen went about the room, 
looking with love-lit eyes upon this and 
that ; making trifling comments upon any 
article new to her ; touching with reverent 
hand the little rocking-chair. At last, 
throwing herself upon the lounge, she 
said, “ It is very nice to travel and see all 
the things one has read about, but it is 
far better to be at home again.”’ 

Then Doctor Gordon came in. He 
looked much worn and a great deal older 
than he had on the wedding day a short 
time before. His affection for his wife, 
lacking the fierce blaze of youthful love, 
had but burned the deeper, and the loss 
of the beloved object had reflected upon 
his face the grief felt in his heart. He 
plunged into conversation relative to his 
business ; said Philip must not play truant 
again for many years; there had been 
much illness in Santa Illa and he had had 
incessant demands upon his services. He 
felt tired and old beyond his years. Toa 
younger man these duties would not seem 
so arduous, and so upon Philip he was 
ready to put the greater portion of his 
work. 

’ Margaret spent many hours in Helen’s 
new home, while their father and Philip 
were in town. One evening as the two 
were sitting in the window, in that sweet 
hour before the lights were brought, 
Helen told Margaret how happy she was 
at the prospect of motherhood in the 
coming springtime. 

Students of human nature, will you tell 
me why, when your love is irrevocably 
lost to you, there should come an addi- 
tional pang when you hear that she is a 
mother or he a father? Margaret now 
felt that she was more alone than ever. 
She could not have described the sensa- 
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tion, nor would she have made any 
attempt to analyze it even to her own 
heart, but the feeling of more absolute 
loss than she had yet realized came to 
her and for a moment held her mute. 
Helen, having taken Margaret’s hand, 
told her many things which she did not 
hear, but she was so happy in her own 
story that she did not note any lack of 
attention on her sister’s part. 

By the light of the moon that was ris- 
ing, slowly wrapping the earth in its pale 
glory, Margaret gazed through a belt of 
trees, now nearly stripped of their cover- 
ings, to the limitless ocean lying in rest- 
less waiting in the bay below. Upon the 
water a sort of enforced tranquillity had 
fallen —a troubled calm — belied by the 
hoarse, sullen roar that arose, now and 
again from its depths, as if some larger 
death-wave had broken its bounds and, 
rushing inland, rolled with angry violence 
up the beach. Soft, white crests lay upon 
the great sea’s bosom, tossing idly hither 
and thither, glinting and trembling be- 
neath the moon’s rays as though reluc- 
tantly subdued by its cold influence. 

Ere Helen’s talk was ended, Margaret 
had again gained mastery over herself, 
and, indeed, something of the joy and 
excitement that is natural to women in a 
case like this, came to her and made her 
interested and sympathetic with the new 
happiness in store for the two whom she 
loved best on earth. 

In the long night watches Margaret had 
sometimes been tempted to recall Lau- 
rance Cameron, for whose exile she felt 
wholly responsible. She could not calmly 
think of his enduring the desolation of 
heart that she endured. Of Laurance’s 
exile she was the unhappy cause and yet 
she dared not bid him return. 


CHAPTER V. 


“What will you find in the future years, 
Oh baby boy, Oh baby boy? 

When the ship of your fate in port appears 

And the bells of destiny ring in your ears, 

What will they bring you. hopes or fears, 
Oh baby boy, Ob baby boy ?”’ 


When the spring came, with the return 
of birds and the budding of flowers, a 
new joy was given to Philip and Helen 





Gordon. A new life had begun in their 
home,—a human life with all its joys and 
sorrows, with all its hopes and fears yet 
to be enjoyed or suffered. With what 
unutterable joy did each gaze upon this 
child; with what care and tenderness were 
its recurring needs supplied! Long and 
frequent were the debates over the baby’s 
name. If only one might be coined for 
the purpose! A name once borne seemed 
hardly good enough to bestow upon this 
matchless boy. Most of the discussions 
had been between Margaret and Helen in 
‘the watches of the day,’’ for Margaret 
had, at last, found a resting place for her 
weary heart. The touch of the soft, cling- 
ing arms, the happy baby smile, the pretty 
dimpled cheeks, had all carried their 
messages of love to the bruised soul ; 
her heart went out to the innocent child, 
and through Philip’s son she had con- 
quered the love given Helen’s husband. 

With the growth of the baby Helen 
grew more and more beautiful. The 
tender light in the hazel eyes, the tremu- 
lous smiles on the sweet lips, so illumined 
the fair face with its dawning of mother- 
love, that there were times when Philip, 
looking at her, felt something like awe at 
her wonderful loveliness, and surprise 
that such a beautiful creature should be 
his. 

Little Arthur was a revelation to them 
both. The little, flower-like face, the 
rounded, dimpled limbs! Helen remem- 
bered the ecstacy of long ago, when her 
father had brought her a French doll that 
could walk and talk and go to sleep, and 
she again felt the same strange thrill that 
then pervaded her being, and longed to 
hear her baby say that which her doll had 
uttered,— the one word —‘‘ mamma.”’ 

How happy and well the child was! 
He laughed at his baby fancies and 
smiled at fairies that hovered, in his 
dreams, about his dainty pillow. The 
soft touch of the chubby arms inspired 
the father to added energy and nobler 
resolves. 

One day a funeral procession passed 
the house. Between her and the water, 
through the great elms, Helen saw a 
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white hearse, with snowy, nodding 
plumes, white horses, and within, a tiny 
white coffin. The casket of a baby, per- 
haps no older than hers. Somebody’s 
loved one — perhaps her only one — was 
being carried out to sleep beneath the 
waving flowers and swaying grasses. As 
the cortege passed beyond the view of the 
young mother, her heart went out in sor- 
row to the weeping ones who were follow- 
ing the—to her—unknown child to its rest 
and sleep. Tears came to her own eyes 
as she thought of the mother’s anguish, 
and she wondered how she could bear 
the loneliness of the empty house, listen- 
ing in the stillness of the night for the 
baby voice that would never call again. 
Almost unconsciously she clasped her 
sleeping boy to her heart and a pleading 
prayer arose that not yet might her child’s 
pathway be to the river-side where waits 
the boatman pale. 

The baby thrives ; there is no immedi- 
ate need of concern. His father, being a 
physician, could he not detect the slightest 
touch of fever, an unnatural brilliancy of 
the eyes, or too great a drooping of the 
heavily fringed lids? 

Yet to Philip, last of all, came the 
knowledge that his fair young wife, whose 
growing beauty he could discern, was not 
as well as before the baby came. It was 
Margaret who spoke to him, and with 
almost a curse at his own blindness, his 
criminal thoughtlessness, he realized that 
her beauty was not that of health. Her 
cheeks lacked their old-time luster ; her 


lips were far too crimson ; the brilliancy © 


of the eyes exceeded that which nature 
gives ; the slender form was too atten- 
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uated and the small, white hands were 
almost translucent. 

Thoroughly alarmed at what before he 
could not even see, Philip went to San 
Francisco and brought back with him 
Doctor Floyds. The old physician ex- 
pressed little anxiety ; a warmer climate 
would, no doubt, restore Helen to her 
old-time health and strength. She was 
not strong when she married; she had 
traveled much, and the baby coming so 
soon had overtaxed her strength. Espe- 
cially so as she had devoted herself so 
assiduously to the young autocrat. A 
climate with a more even temperature, 
where the chill of the fall and the damp 
spring with its dreary rains could not be 
felt, would, no doubt, restore her. 

Philip at once thought of Hawaii; of 
the need of good physicians at Honolulu; 
of his friendship with Dr. Ernest Gray 
that would help to make the place more 
home-like, and decided that to no place 
could they better go than to this capital 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

To Helen it did not matter, and so a 
hurried departure was made from Santa 
Illa. Margaret wept many tears over the 
separation from her baby, as she called 
him. ‘I shall come, like a thief in the 
night,’’ she said, ‘‘and carry him away.”’ 

Margaret’s home was very quiet now. 
Philip and Helen and the baby were gone 
and Laurance had not been heard from 
for many months. Doctor Gordon’s 
added labors kept him away from home 
nearly all the day and sometimes far into 
the night. So Margaret’s life was lonely, 
and over Woodbine there seemed to have 
fallen a great shadow. 


( Concluded in the September Midland. ) 


THE WATERS. 


HAT is it that aileth the waters—the river, the lake, the sea? 
Forever a miserere they chant of a grief to be. 

They have garnered the fear and terror from zons of pain and woe, 
And from land to land go sobbing in minors weird and low. 

Only the heart sore-stricken by sorrow’s heavy hand 

Can hear below the rhythm, interpret, and understand ; 

Only the soul grown hopeless can hear again and again 

To earth’s cry of baffled longing the water’s sad ‘‘Amen!”’ 


STOCKHOLM, WIS. 


Ninette M. Lowater. 























THE HEGIRA OF THE ELK. 


By J. A. SMITH. 


HE great stretches of prairie between 
the Mississippi River and the Mis- 
souri have, within the memory of people 
yet living, been the home of the highest 
types of wild animal life known to the 
North American continent — of the buf- 
falo, the elk and the deer. The former, 
wilder by nature, fled faster when he 
learned that the skin-hunter yearned for 
his hide. The latter, more timid, yet less 
fearful, was the last to linger and may 
now be found in some of the most se- 
cluded nooks between the two great 
American rivers. 

But itis to the elder class of the deer 
family, whose cast-off antlers may still be 
found, whitened by the snows of many 
winters and charred by the fires of many 
prairie burnings, that I desire briefly to 
call the reader’s attention. 

Until midsummer of 1871 a considerable 
drove of elk had found feeding grounds 
and comparative security for rearing their 
young in the then unsettled region of 
northwestern Iowa, where the trend of 
drainage is toward the Little Sioux and 
Rock Rivers and near their headwaters. 

A colony of settlers, planted by Captain 
May in Lyon county in 1869, the railroad 
surveyors and advance guard of pioneers 
in Southwestern Minnesota in the same 
year and the influx of homesteaders into 
Dickinson, O’ Brien, Clay and Sioux coun- 
ties at that period, compelled this herd of 
elk to take refuge in the valley of the 
Ocheydan River, a tributary of the Little 
Sioux. There they remained undisturbed, 
except by an occasional band of hunters, 
until a memorable July morning in 1871 
when the writer, at a distance of some 
two miles, saw them pass southwestward 
down the further border of a small stream 
that emptied its waters into the Ocheydan 
River. 

His coign of vantage was a lone house 
on a homestead claim in the extreme 
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southwestern corner of Dickinson county, 
miles away from any habitation to the east 
and many more miles away from any on 
the west. The herd passed down on the 
east bank of the stream, while the home- 
steader’s cabin was on the west bank, 
with the wide valley between. To the 
northwest the view was unobstructed for 
a half-dozen miles, and it was from this 
quarter that the elk were moving from 
their violated jungle homes amid the tall 
rushes and willows of the Ocheydan 
valley. 

Peering through the vista of pink and 
yellow shades of a rising summer sun, 
the first thought of the early-summoned 
dwellers in the cabin was that some emi- 
grant’s cattle had stampeded —a not un- 
usual occurrence. A few minutes later and 
the use of a field-glass disclosed the iden- 
tity of the swiftly galloping animals. Ere 
they reached the nearest point on the 
eastern range we were able to classify 
them asa drove of elk, consisting of four 
old bulls, ten full grown cows, twelve 
yearlings and ten calves. Judging by the 
peculiar articulate movements, which 
were plainly visible through the glass, 
the pace did not seem to be fast, but the 
conclusion arrived at, from the distance 
covered within a given time, led us to 
believe that it would be useless to try to 
intercept them without swift horses. 

Some weeks later (for news traveled 
slowly in those days) we learned that the 
entire drove in its hegira was scattered 
and killed before reaching the Missouri 
river. They took refuge in the larger 
bodies of timber that skirt the lower 
waters of the Little Sioux River, and re- 
lays of hunters slew, to the very last one, 
this fleeing remnant of noble game. 

An incident in this connection may not 
be uninteresting. 

A member of Company I, Seventh Iowa 
cavalry, to whom the writer mentioned 
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these circumstances, said: ‘‘ In 1862 I was 
one of a squad detailed on a trip from 
Sioux City to Spirit Lake. One afternoon, 
as we were following the old St. Paul mil- 
itary road between Cherokee and Spirit 
Lake, we sighted what was first thought to 
be a band of Indians with ponies. Three 
of the squad who were well mounted vol- 
unteered to reconnoiter, and approached 
near enough to discover that the suspected 
enemies were a herd of about seventy-five 
elk, gathered in curiosity to watch our 
approach. Our skirmish line frightened 
them, and a report of the facts relieved 
us of some anxiety.”’ 

And this, in brief, is the story of the 
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exodus from Iowa of the American elk — 
the Wapiti deer of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, the half brother of the European 
elk (Cervus Alces), the morganatic son 
of the moose (Alces Malchis) and cousin 
of the reindeer (Rangifer caribou and 
Taranda Grenlandicus). The elk had 
no liking for the steppes that our earlier 
geographers designated as the Great 
American Desert. He may be found now 
among and beyond the Rocky Mountains; 
but there he is generic. It is quite prob- 
able that the remnant, the fate of which 
these pages record, was the last vestige of 
the American elk east of the great Rocky 
sierras and south of the unsalted seas. 





AT THE SEASIDE. 


HE reigning maiden of the ball 
Was born of purest Pilgrim stock ; 
Her fathers landed on the Rock — 
And she herself is fair and tall. 


I hear them whisper as we glide — 
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‘Who is that dancing with Miss May? 
She might have found a courteous way 
To keep such stumbler from her side! ”’ 





She passed two years in Europe, though 
Her years all told reach not nineteen ; | 
Ah well! I saw in Muscatine 

Some forty Hawkeye blizzards blow ! _ 


O Iowa! thy exile longs 
For boyhood years, for prairie town 
Where one small maid in school-girl gown 
Ruled boundless realms of dreams and songs. 


And maiden of the Mayflower strain, 
Thy frowning friends cause me no fret ; 
A lifetime, brief or lingering, yet, 

The boy’s first love yields not his reign! 





Selden L. Whitcomb, 
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LOOK BEYOND. 


** Whatever tends to render us ill contented 
with ourselves, and more earnest aspirants 
after perfect truth and goodness, is gold, 
though it come to us all molten and burning, 
and we know not our treasure until we have 
had long smarting.”— George Eliot. 


Happy is the spirit that can come up 
through fiery trials undimmed and shin- 
ing ; that can send out a ray of light to 
cheer the pathway of some other soul, 
struggling in the waves of adversity. 

He who has climbed some dangerous 
ascent can easily locate the rock against 
which he was dashed; the pitfall into 
which he stumbled; the obstacle which 
arose to obscure the path, overcome only 
by the most indomitable courage and 
tenacity of purpose; the crystal spring 
where he slaked his fevered thirst; the 
tree by the wayside, beneath which he 
rested from the glaring heat of the noon- 
day sun ; the verdant mead through which 
he passed, where the breath of a thou- 
sand blooms filled the air with fragrance. 

That the experiences of life help to 
mould the character is an immutable law. 
But it is hard to realize, when smarting 
under fiery trials, that just such an expe- 
rience was necessary to bring out latent 
traits of character, which else might have 
lain dormant. 

To touch hidden springs of sympathy 
in one’s nature, springs that may burst 
forth a crystal fountain to refresh the 
thirsty and arid soul of many a way-worn 
traveler,—therein is the superiority of 
one over another made manifest. 

The spirit in which one meets adversity 
is the supreme test of character. The 
man who seeks to learn just the right 
lesson from severe discipline, whose soul 
is lifted, rather than embittered, is the 
superior man. 

But, if one should faint by the wayside ? 
Are there limitations, hindrances, which 
cannot by the most superhuman efforts 
be overcome? It still were best not to be 
discouraged. 

Progression is the word —is the law. 
He whose face is turned in the right 
direction will make some advancement. 


Progression is not alone a law for this 
present life ; it is for all eternity. How 
the very immensity of the thought startles 
one! A light from Heaven flashes into 
the heart and fires the soul ! 

Almost everyone has at some supreme 
moment been suddenly transfigured by a 
burst of music. Some familiar strain, 
that takes one back into bygone days, 
that brings up faces and scenes from out 
the past, that controls time, place, even 
the faculties, just for the moment. 

Thus am I transfigured by a picture 
that rises before my mental vision, and 
takes me into the future, the Beyond, 
when I shall sit at the feet of some loved 
friend who has gone before, and learn of 
the ways of Heaven; and, perchance, 
speak of many things which happened 
while we journeyed here below. How 
like a term at school it will seem to us 
then !—for this life is indeed but a training 
school in which to prepare for eternity. 

Then fret not, weary heart, though 
friends fail you, and those nearest and 
dearest prove false; though disappoint- 
ments await on every hand; though 
clouds black as midnight arise! Keep 
your soul alight and your eyes lifted 
toward the lofty mountain peaks, and all 
the powers of Satan cannot rob you of 
your hope of Heaven. Naught but your 
own faltering can do that. Flowers per- 
ennial shall bloom at your feet. The 
longing and thirst of the heart sha// be 
satisfied. Tenderest and truest friend- 
ships shall be yours in the bright beyond, 
“‘world without end.” 

‘atherine Mansfield. 


Burlington, Vermont. 





DOG DAYS. 


Hot and dusty, 
House-wives crusty, 
Victuals musty. 
Garments rusty, 
House-flies lusty, 
Dogs not trusty, 
Villains scheming, 
Insects teeming. 
Children screaming, 
Tear-drops gleaming. 
Sun-light beaming, 
Poets dreaming ! 


Dunlap. Erneste Wylde. 
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THE FARMER GIRL. 


Sitting in the hammock, 
*Neath the willow’s shade, 
Wandering o’er the velvet turf 
In the flowery glade, 
Treading on the new-mown hay 
_ In the meadows wide, 
Gazing on the distant hills 
From the river side. 
What a happy life to lead,— 
Free from care and strife; 
Surely does the farmer girl 
Have the happiest life. 


Washing dishes late at night, 
Weather very warm, 

Insects buzzing round her head. 
In 4 perfect swarm. 

Milk-pails brought at half-past ten 
By the hired man, 

Pails to wash and milk to strain 
Into crock and pan. 

What a merry life is this, 
Free from care and toil! 

Happier lot does not exist. 
O, daughter of the soil! 


Alden. May Conyes. 





SYMPATHY. 

Of course we were not at all surprised, 
it had been so long expected! And yet 
it is none the less saddening simply be- 
cause it was expected. The very fact 
that it could not be averted,— that it must 
be, that no skill, no love, no tenderness, 
no care,—that nothing within human 
power, could stay the march of that dark, 
deep shadow,—made it all the more sad. 
How our hearts ache when we know our 
friends are weeping! How little of the 
real human is in our nature if our tears 
can never mingle with the tears that wash 
the cheeks of those around us ! 

How sad, sad death is! But how utterly 
without consolation would it be if this 
were all! If, with the last view of that 
cold form, the solemn words, the somber 
garments, the rattling earth as it hides 
away that which has been so much to us, 
there were no thought of an after-life, no 
hope born of Faith,— who would care to 
live! Despair and Hope, twin sisters 
born in each human soul! One brings 
grief beyond measure, whispering to us 
that life is a useless burden, tempting us 
to break the brittle chain that holds us 
here ; the other bids us look upward and 
beyond. The one covers our skies with 
darkest storm-clouds; the other bends 
her bright bow of promise across those 
stormy wastes. 


Hamilton, I. K.. 8. LL. 


ORIGINALITY. 


They said she was original,—the ones 
who knew her best ; but none can, in this 
life and age, that title claim. The poet 
finds within his mind a thought most 
beautiful and gives it wings, but someone 
else that thought before has spoken. ’Tis 
truly said that no new thing exists beneath 
the sun, and yet we find, each passing 
hour, what we call new; but, like the 
bee, from flower to flower we flit, collect- 
ing here a sweet and there a sweet to suit 
our taste. We did not make the flower, 
nor yet the sweets, but in the choice of 
both lies our originality. If that be pla- 
giarism, we all must stand condemned 
before the world. 
Des Moines. 


Lillian Barker. 





COMPENSATION. 


If you think and say and do 
What is right and just and true, 
Then the graces you will woo 
Every day your Journey through. 


Cloudy days will then seem bright ; 
Dark will never be the night ; 
Light within will radiate. 

Circling round your outward state. 


For the thoughts within that burn 
Will externalize in turn, 

And your pathway surely strew 
With the choicest flowers that grow. 
Thoughts and words «ve real things, 
And they fly as if wi’. wings ; 

And whate’er you think or say 

Will return to you, some day. 


San Diego, Calif. Mrs. C. K. Smith. 





MOTHERHOOD. 


One morning fair, my baby 
Climbed up iuto my bed. 
And down upon my shoulder 
She laid her golden head. 


She had her precious dolly 
Clasped in a ciose embrace ; 

She told me how she loved it, 
And kissed its battered face. 


I asked her if she couldn't, 
For only one short day. 
Give me her precious dolly 
To take with me away. 


She slipped her arm around me. 
And tears came to her eye. 
She battled with them bravely 
And sweetly said, “ I'll try! 


* But mama, while my dolly 
Is gone away from me. 
Is there some other dolly 
Whose mama I can be ?” 


I wondered if as bravely 
My sorrow I could bear 

If asked to give my darling 
Back to my Father’s care. 


Mason City. Lily E. Markley. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Ir Is interesting, if not amusing, to 
listen to the critics as they separately sit 
in judgment on a new book. Take 
Zangwill’s ‘‘ The Master,’’ for example. 
Mr. Payne, the critic of 7he Diad, of Chi- 
cago, says it is ‘‘ more than half padding,”’ 
abounding in ‘‘artistic ‘shop’ of the 
cheapest sort, its style nearly always un- 
finished, and often bad.’’ According to 
The Dial critic, ‘‘overmuch journalism 
has well-nigh wrecked in him [Zangwill] 
what might have been an admirable 
talent for description and characteriza- 
tion.’’ Zhe Critic, of New York, finds 
‘**The Master’ is far too much of a book 
to have been written, as the phrase goes, 
with a purpose.’’ This critic finds that 
‘‘Mr. Zangwill’s purpose simgs’’; that 
his work has ‘‘the profundity of the 
flash,’’ ‘‘the power which puts a chap- 
ter into a phrase.’’ He tells us that 
“the great sad beauty that underlies the 
life of men and the life of art is the secret 
of a book that no one can read and be 
quite the same, and which, with all the 
brilliant cynics in it, leaves a long, soft 
whisper in our hearts.’’ After being thus 
driven and tossed between two opinions, 
(not having read the book), we turn with 
fear and trembling to Boston’s Literary 
World to find what it has said. The Bos- 
ton editor, like his progenitor in the 
garden, puts upon a woman the responsi- 
bility of decision under the pressure of 
this new temptation. Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson, in her London letter to the 
Literary World, after reading ‘‘The 
Master,’’ rises ‘“‘ with a profound convic- 
tion that in the author we have to reckon 
with one of the coming men.’’ But, to 
those who have followed Messrs. Howells 
and James to the conclusion that Dickens 
is not artistic, judged by the best work of 
a later period, what a shock to read that 
the London critic finds Zangwill’s book 
‘*in many ways reminds one of Dickens’’! 
She finds Zangwill’s success ‘‘like his 
master’s [Dickens’] is in dealing with 
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humble life.’’ While 7he Critic, of New 
York, finds the many and various epi- 
sodes ‘‘all very interesting and quite per- 
fect in their way and very finished,’’ the 
London critic ‘‘ would fain blot out the 
whole episode of Eleanor Wynwood and 
her eccentric friend.’’— And there you 
are! 
~ s * 

‘“*THE LOUNGER”’ in the Critic says 
that ‘‘ every one the book publisher knows 
has some friend or acquaintance who 
writes prose or poetry, and experience 
has told him that not once in a thousand 
times does the novice amount to any- 
thing.’’ The remark, though too sweep- 
ing, suggests a few words crystalized from 
editorial experiences. The relation of 
author and publisher, or author and edi- 
tor, is essentially direct. In that relation 
there is no room for the middleman. If 
a position of trust is to be filled an en- 
dorsement is serviceable. But if a man- 
uscript is seeking publication, it matters 
not whether the editor’s dearest friend, or 
his richest patron, or his bitterest enemy 
— or the postman —lays it upon the edi- 
torial table, the one only question with 
the editor is, or should be, ‘‘Is it what's 
wanted?’’ A MS. may be good—very 
good— and yet not be ‘‘ what’s wanted.’’ 
That essential point is usually quite as 
hard for the interested friend to see as it 
is for the author himself. Some excellent 
people who haven't looked on all sides of 
the question of authors’ opportunities and 
editors’ rights, seem to regard the editor 
as they would a civil, or military, service 
examiner, as somehow bound to accept 
whatever comes to him of requisite weight, 
proportions, character and standing. But, 
even accepting this theory and for the 
moment barring out the supreme question 
of availability, shall the civil service ex- 
aminer, or the recruiting officer, continue 
to accept all worthy and well-qualified 
candidates after the vacancies are all 
filled? Not long ago Captain Adams, U. 
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S. A., detailed as a recruiting officer at 
Des Moines, remarked toa friend: ‘‘I 
was obliged to turn off a splendid fellow 
to-day ; he came all the way from O—— 
on purpose to enlist; but I had just re- 
ceived orders to temporarily suspend en- 
listments and so I had to send him home.”’ 
Since the government service wisely sus- 
pends enlistments and appointments 
whenever there is a temporary cessation 
of the demand, why should an editor be 
charged with unfairness or arbritrariness 
when he refuses to load up with manu- 
scripts for which he can see no immediate 
use ! 
* * * 

Pror. GEORGE D. HERRON’s “ Politi- 
cal Vision of Christ,’’ published by Crow- 
ell, consists of six lectures delivered in 
various American cities, said to be the 
outgrowth of an address which Governor 
Crounse, of Nebraska, thought it neces- 
sary to protest against last summer, at 
the time of its delivery before the Ne- 
braska Chautauqua. Doctor Herron re- 
minds The Literary World of the Altru- 
ist, in Miss Hastings’ clever story, who 
supposed he himself had discovered, or 
invented, the brotherhood of man, and 
thought himself called to interpret God 
and patronize man. Though we can but 
imperfectly judge of the man behind 
Doctor Herron’s books from listening to 
a single fragment of his religio-social 
philosophy as given by him in a class- 
room lecture at Grinnell, our impression 
of him is that he is a thoroughly conse- 
crated man, that he has a well-developed 
ego which is also thoroughly consecrated, 
and that his strength as a social reformer 
is weakness in that he seems to lack the 
element of trust in the ‘“‘one unceasing 
purpose’ running through the devious 
ways of men, and appears inclined to 
take upon himself the whole burden of 
the sins of the world. Dr. Herron has 
been thought by some to be insane on this 
one subject of individual accountability 
for things asthey are. If so, his isa noble 
madness, for it would supplant selfishness 
with sympathy—would convert the egoist 
into the altruist. Madness is ordinarily 
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self-centered. Yet here is a man who, ap- 
parently lacking faith in the ultimate out- 
come of good from the present tangle of 
evil influences in our social state, takes 
upon his own insufficient shoulders the 
burden of society’s shortcomings and 
sins. He reminds us of that other noble 
madman whom Browning has grandly 
pictured. May the outcome of his career 
be as satisfying! The great-souled Par- 
acelsus, who early found the seal of his 
‘‘authentic mission’’ in his ‘‘ fierce en- 
ergy,’’ in ‘‘the restless, irresistible force 
that works within,’’ after all his strivings 
and burden-bearings found at last man’s 
mission fulfilled in having performed his 
share of tasks awaiting his hand; ‘‘the 
rest is God’s concern.’’ He came out 
into a clearer view of life. From the high 
plane attained at last, he comprehended 
the futility of his attempts to relieve God 
of the burden of the sins of the world. 
He came to see what he had blindly failed 
to see before,— 
* A good in evil, and a hope 
In ill success; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their [the world’s) half-reasons, faint 
aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and 
doubts ; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw thesun, 
But dream of him, and guess what he may be, 


And do their best to climb and get to him.” 
*  * 
* 


Miss KATE E. CorKHILL, of the faculty 


.of Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 


presents her views on the question of 
organizing a Society or Academy of Let- 
ters in Iowa, similar to the one which has 
proved so successful in Kansas. Indiana 
and Ohio have some such organizations, 
and their popularity commends them to 
other states. Postal card views from 
Iowa writers will be gladly received by 
the editor, and the substance of the same 
will be aggregated and reported in the 
September MripLanp. The character and 
extent of the replies will indicate the 
degree of interest taken in the subject, 
and will determine the question, for the 
present at least. 
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THE comparative greatness of Napo- 
leon, of which we hear so much of late, 
if measured by the test of time, as His- 
torian Fay measures it in his ‘‘ Three 
Germanys,’’ dwindles to pitiable propor- 
tions. Says Doctor Fay: ‘‘ The Empire of 
Charlemagne lasted ten centuries, that of 
Napoleon ten years.’’ But, in fairness to 
the Corsican, it should be said that 
Charlemagne’s ten-century empire was 
for the major portion of the time little 
more than a name. 


* * 
* 


Miss BURKHALTER, in her clever 
sketch, ‘‘ Her Week in Camp,”’ speaks of 
“the quill-throwing porcupine’’ as ‘‘a 
fiction invented by the Swiss Family 
Robinson.’’ We remember years ago to 
have seen this fiction of the quill-throw- 
ing porcupine gravely given as fact in 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Animated Nature.’’ How 
much older the error is we cannot say ; 
but the presumption is that Goldsmith 
simply embodied in his library-edited 
work the general impression of his time 
relative to the porcupine. 


* * 
* 


An English writer would abolish the 
honeymoon, insisting that it spoils many 
a promising marriage by wearying the 
young couple one of the other. There 
are not a few old couples left who would 
suggest an indefinite extension of the 
honeymoon rather than its abolition, hav- 
ing found that closer acquaintance opens 
up depths of affection undreamt of on the 
wedding journey. The subject recalls 
the reply of a homesick soldier to Gen- 
eral Thomas. The General met the 
man’s request for his second furlough in 
a single year with the remark that he 
himself hadn’t been home in a year and 
a half. ‘‘That’s all right for you, Gen- 
eral,’’ retorted the homesick man, ‘‘ but 
me an’ my wife aint that kind.”’ 

* * * 

With the recent death of Thomas H. 
Huxley, the great biologist, at the round- 
ing out of the allotted three-score and ten, 
closed the earthly career of one of the 
noblest and most successful searchers 
after knowledge that ever dignified hu- 
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manity, and verified the universal tradi- 
tion of the divine in man. 


* * 
* 


THE SECOND of THE MIDLAND’S 
“Types of Midland Beauty,”’ in this 
month’s magazine, is Miss Margaret 
Mahon, daughter of Major Mahon, an 
influential citizen of Ottumwa. 

In this connection it may be well to 
outline our purpose in bringing out these 
types. A partial friend of Miss Grace 
Rawson, of Des Moines, with whose por- 
trait the series last month began, asked 
why we did not print the name with the 
picture and give a sketch of the lady. 
The answer given covers the whole ques- 
tion. Our purpose is not to exploit the 
individual, but to present Types. The 
vulgar-‘‘ write-up ’’ of society ladies was 
farthest from our purpose in inaugurating 
the series. The presentation of Types is 
without the least sacrifice of modesty on 
the part of the subjects chosen, or of 
dignity on the part of the magazine. The 
portraits are obtained from the artistic 
photographers of the midland region, 
and are thus a healthful stimulus to artis- 
tic photography. The first knowledge 
the subject has of the use made of her 
picture comes through a request from the 
editor direct, or from the photographer at 
the editor’s suggestion, that her consent 
be given. Thus the presentation of these 
Types is wholly free from individual ob- 
jection and is a real contribution to the 
artistic side of our midland life. That 
the feature is well received is evident 
from the enthusiastic comments of the 
press of the country. 

* o * 

THE overworked New Woman asks 

and is entitled to a vacation. 


* * 
* 


“To sIN against art is the unforgiv- 
able offense in a dramatist,’’ says Doro- 
thy Leighton, director of the Indepen- 
dent Theater, London. The theater 
directors who turn down really artistic 
dramas and play only the catch-shilling 
spectacular and the fast-set society 
dramas of the day are largely responsible 
for the fact that dramatists are sinners all. 
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And yet, why blame the theater directors ? 
One might as well blame a caterer for 
making a specialty of lobster, or terra- 
pin, when his best paying patrons are 
continually calling for those viands. If 
there is any unpardonable sin in the case, 
the public is ‘‘chiefest of sinners ’’— but 
the public, unlike Paul, isn’t willing to 
admit it. 
* * * 

An exchange tells us of an editor 
whose continued ill-health has compelled 
him to abandon his editorial work. It 
then significantly adds: ‘‘ He anticipates 
entering the ministry.’’ That editor must 
have in mind some ‘Church of the 
Heavenly Rest’’—certainly not any one 
of the live, active, up-and-coming 
churches we see all about us, thoroughly 
organized for work all along the line, the 
pastor the ex-officio head and front of its 
every movement for the enlargement of 
its own usefulness and for the betterment 
of the world. 

* » * 

THE amazing ignorance of most Euro- 
peans relative to our country —its people 
and their achievements, tendencies and 
purposes, its resources, its scenery, and 
even its political geography — is the sub- 
ject of frequent remark. But when an 
American abroad glances down the col- 
umns of the European press in hope of 
finding some telegraphic news from home, 
he comes to see how it is that to dwellers 
on the other side America is still an un- 
known world. The European press is 
not doing for its readers the cosmopolitan 
work which the American press is doing. 
Thanks to the press associations and the 
special correspondents, and, behind 
them, the world-embracing policy of 
American editors, we are able to keep 
the run of affairs in England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Turkey, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth. But take up, for 
instance, an English paper! Before us 
lies the Birmingham Daily Gazette ot 
June 7. With a whole page devoted to 
markets, another page to sporting news, 
and nearly a page given up to editorial, 
with much city and country news and a 


few, a very few, columns of news by tele- 
graph, the only cablegrams from this 
entire Western continent are four lines 
relating to the insurrection in Guayaquil, 
four lines from Louisville and three lines 
dated ‘Illinois,’ wherever that city or 
telegraph station may be! 


a 


JAmMEs HARLAN the strong common- 
wealth builder, the great campaigner of 
other days, the swayer of political conven- 
tions, the orator and statesman, the con- 
fidant of Lincoln during the War and 
the adviser of his party’s leaders ever 
since, the ‘‘Grand Old Man of Iowa’”’ has 
a place in the hearts of our people and 
in the history of our country which no 
circumstance can in the least affect. 


* * 
* 


THE individuality of the voice is a trite 
subject of remark among telephone users. 
Though there are only nine perfect tones 
to the human voice, we are told that there 
are seventeen and a half trillions of dif- 
ferent sounds. 

* a * 

It 1s said that there is not a student 
paper in all England. How different in 
the United States! Here, in every col- 
lege, in most normal schools and in many 
seminaries and high schools, there are 
two or more weeklies or monthlies, and 
in most of the great universities there are 
literary magazines and daily papers, con- 
ducted solely by students. It is barely 
possible that in a few of the higher insti- 


' tutions of learning the journalistic desire 


is developing into a craze; but the col- 
lege paper as an institution has come to 
stay. 

* Pa * 

AN English physician, presumably bald, 
informs the world, through the Aritish 
Medical Journal, that baldness is a sign 
of breeding and that hairiness and an- 
archism often go together. There are 
those who would gladly take the chances 
of moral degeneration and would even be 
willing to stand suspected of anarchism, 
if they could win back ‘“ the crowning 
glory of their boyhood days.” 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The best thing we find in the July 
English Illustrated Magazine is a sketch 
of Bismarck, by ‘‘ H. B.’’ Without grudg- 
ing the great statesman his fair share of 
praise for the creation of the German 
Empire, this writer’s judgment is that 
‘*that end was due more to the spontan- 
eous outburst of enthusiasm evoked by the 
great victory, in the heart of every Ger- 
man, than to any carefully planned scheme 
such as Bismarck claims to have origin- 
ated years before the war, and to have 
brought to fruition by the exercise of his 
genius.’’ A writer who comes out from 
anonymity so far as to give us his 
initials should give his full name. 

While several of the newer magazines 
run to cover, the homely old face of 
Harper’s looks well to those who are not 
satisfied with mere surface attractions. 


American readers of English fiction who 
visit England look in vain for the smaller 
gentry of old English life. Macmillan’s 
Magazine explains the void. It appears 
that at the close of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury the ‘‘little squire’’ with his patri- 
mony of two or three hundred pounds a 
year was still a familiar figure in English 
country life. A hundred years later he 
was practically extinct — absorbed by the 
larger land-holder. 

In the July Avena, Helen M. Gardner 
continues her good fight for raising ‘‘ the 
age of consent”’ to eighteen years. The 
‘discussion has drawn out hundreds of 
affirmative and buttwonegative responses 
from legislators. The two legislators who 
give themselves this ‘‘ bad eminence ’”’ 
are Representatives C. H. Robinson of 
Iowa and A. C. Tompkins of Kentucky. 
To offset the injustice done these states, 
by these representatives, Mrs. Gardner 
introduces the eloquent appeal of Sena- 
tor Rowen and Representative Gurley of 
Iowa, and Representatives Tompkins and 
Lyons of Kentucky, for the speedy in- 
auguration of the reform. 


‘Political Heredity in the United 
States,’ by Henry King, leads all the 
rest in the July Chautauguan. This in- 
teresting paper naturally pays respects to 
the great and the small Adamses, Samuel, 
John, John Quincy, Charles Francis, and 
the four sons of Charles Francis, the last 
named eminently respectable but in no 
sense great. The other families mentioned 
are the Edwardses, the Lowells, the 


Winthrops, the Lees, the Henrys, the 
Rutledges, the Kings, the Hoars, the Ran- 
dolphs, the Shermans, the Harrisons, the 
Choates, the Breckenridges, the Lincolns, 
the Sewards, the Camerons, the Greenes, 
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the Grants, the Fields, etc. Mr. King 
shows that the law or custom of political 
heredity obtains in this country. While 
many rise to high place independently 
of ancestry, he finds ‘‘the fact remains that 
in many cases family prestige insures and 
transmits public rewards and official 
authority, and thus practically contradicts 
the cherished theory of uniform chances 
of success.’’? The question arises is this 
as it should be in a republic that aims to 
goas farinthe direction of pure democracy 
as it can safely go? In the language of 
the parodist on Whittier’s ‘‘ Of all sad 
words,’’ we answer, ‘“‘It is but it hadn’t 
orto be.”’ 


The difficulties of the late Secretary 
Gresham, unpopular as he had become 
among republicans and distrusted as he 
was by democrats, are fairly stated by 
the Review of Reviews, and the man’s 
patriotism and ability, his gifts and graces 
are generously recounted. The opinion is 
moderately expressed that ‘‘he would 
have been wiser if he had not oscillated 
between the career of a jurist and that of 
a politician and statesman,’’ a conclusion 
which compelsalmost general acceptance. 


The State’s Duty is another evidence of 
cerebral activity in this midland region. 
It is a monthly published in St Louis, 
‘*devoted to consistent education, legis- 
lation and labor, for the elevation of de- 
pendent and homeless classes.’’ It has 
thirty-two well filled pages of reading 
matter and its price is $1 a year. 


The comparative value of wood engrav- 
ing and half-tone engraving is considered 
by Edward L. Wilson, in Wi/son’s Pho- 
tographic Magazine. The wood engrav- 
ing admits of artistic changes but the 
half-tone is absolutely faithful in its report. 
Great advances have been made in half- 
tone work and many of the improvements 
which a wood engraver would make can 
be made in the photograph itself by a 
skillful artist. _Blemishes can be covered, 
important features accentuated and many 
of the efforts of the wood engraver may 
be imitated. Says The Writer for july, 
‘The great advantage of a half-tone land- 
scape Is its absolute fidelity to nature. In 
a travel article readers do not desire a 
pretty picture or an artistic picture so 
much as they do a truthful one.”’ 


A writer in the London Saturday Re- 
view finds women in literature more 
pessimistic than men. He wearies of 
stories of ‘“‘unregenerate .man and 
crushed woman,’’ and concludes that 
they are written with ‘‘ the sick air of the 
boudoir and irritability of overstrained 
emotion.”’ 
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It is too true that about all most of us 
know of Buddha and the ism that oper- 
ates in Buddha’s name comes to us 
through that highly idealized picture 
drawn by Edwin Arnold in his ‘‘ Light of 
Asia.’’ Many a surface-reasoning reader 
of that poem has risen from the book with 
the question, ‘‘ What is there wanting i 
Buddhism ?’’ Nothing, as an idealization; 
nothing, as the basis for a pretty poem on 
living Ee others and dying without fear ; 
but everything as the basis of a practical 
twentieth century religion or a practical 
twentieth century life. Buddhism’s con- 
demnation is to be found in the lax mor- 
ality of the masses in countries where 
Buddhism is the prevalent religion, and in 
the deadness of the faith of its preachers 
and exemplars. This reflection is sug- 
gested by Mr. E. S. Irving’s description* 
of a visit to the Buddhist and Tao-ist 
monasteries on the Lo Aau San, a six 
hours’ journey by river steamer from 
Canton. This writer accounts for that 
Aaipe of the nations, the Mongolian race, 

y remarking that the conscience of China 
is acted upon by four influences,— agnos- 
ticism, a folk lore, and the fossil remains 
of two religions, one Tao-ism, native 
born, and the other Buddhism, an impor- 
tation from—somewhere, probably Japan. 
Agnosticism he finds embodied in Con- 
fucianism, the easily worn philosophy of 
the gentry and the literati. The masses 
hold to their belief in the traditions of 
their fathers. Buddhism and Tao-ism are 
characterized as fossils. Their funda- 
mental doctrines have long since been 
unheeded and forgotten. Buddhist monks 
are called in to bury the dead and they 
are half credited with having power to 
regulate the rainfall. Their services for 
this last purpose are invoked as a reck- 
less gamester invests in a losing game. 
This traveler found the Buddhist priests 
surprisingly ignorant of the doctrine of 
their order—ignorant and _ indifferent. 
He found the priesthood filled by men 
whose motives for entering the order 
were confessedly low. He found them 
past reasoning, past curiosity, past hope 


and fear, and absolutely careless, useless ‘ 


and opium-besotted. Their monasteries 
are supported by the contributions of 
tourists and the fees of shrewd seekers of 
eternal life insurance, who, while not 
caring for the doctrine, nor looking for 
the consolations of religion, invest in the 
mechanical prayers, the drum-beating and 
the gong-ringing of the priests as men in 
this country invest in wild-cat mining 
schemes on the theory that they can’t 
lose much and they may win. These 


*See Littell’s Living Age for April 6. 





priests idle away existence eating and 
smoking and saying prayers on demand, 

—and these are the exemplars of him 
who consecrated his life to the service of 
humanity. Byits fruits is Buddhism con- 
demned. 


The mania for cheap picturing reaches 
absurdity in the Mckel Magazine, a pic- 
ture periodical intended to undermine 
Munsey’s. The publisher of the Cosmo- 
politan, in his absurd re-cheapening, 
might as well have made it the price of a 
Sunday paper and thus have done with it ! 


‘‘Nurses of Great Men”’ is the Sunday 
Magazine's \atest contribution to the sat- 
isfying of the public’s inordinate desire 
to know more about the incidents of 
greatness rather than to grasp the real 
thing itself. 

Among the new magazines are the 
following: Zhe Bachelor of Arts, a 
beautifully printed, high class, four dollar 
monthly devoted to university interests 
and general literature, John Seymour 
Wood, editor; published at 15 Wall 
Street, New York; also 7he Wheelwoman, 
devoted to the entertainment and the 
interests of women who ride the bicycle. 
It is published in Boston, and its price is 
$1. why women who ride a wheel 
should need a periodical exclusively for 
themselves is not apparent, even after 
reading the first number through. 





GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Robert W. Herrick, who has a story in 
the July Scribner, is a professor in the 
Chicago University. 

Anne Katherine Green, the famous 
writer of detective stories, failed in the 
Bacheller Syndicate detective story com- 
petition which resulted in the award of 
the first prize to Mary E. Wilkins and the 
second to Brander Matthews. 7he Editor 
intimates that the contest was prejudged 
by the committee, and mentions a suspi- 
cious circumstance in connection with the 
competition ; but the high character of 
the judges would seem to preclude such 
a possibility. 

William Cullen Bryant was satisfied 
with $2 for one of his poems! Arthur 
Lawrence, in the July Century, says that 
a gentleman, once meeting him in New 
York, said, “I have just bought the 
earliest edition of your poems and paid 
$20 for it.”’ ‘*‘ More by a long shot,”’ re- 
plied Bryant, “than I received for writ- 
ing the whole work.”’ 

John Addington Symonds, born in 
Bristol in 1840, died in Rome in 1893. He 
was the typical literary man of his century 
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as distinct from the more robust man of 
the Eighteenth Century, and, let us hope, 
the Twentieth also. Zhe Critic thus 
vividly portrays the type: “ Feeble- 
bodied, weak in nerves, but strenuous in 
intellect, a self-tormentor more _ pro- 
nounced than the Terentian type, dyed 
through and through with the henna of 
insatiate melancholy, a Werther whose 
imaginary sorrows began generations ago 
with some abnormal paternity, a very 
Epicurus in the exquisitely attuned griefs 
to which he is addicted, and which he 
plays upon like an intellectual Pade- 
rewski, skilfully, eternally.’’ It is hard to 
find good reason why Charles Scribner’s 
Sons should contribute two volumes of 
Symonds’ biography to the world’s over- 
stock of pessimistic literature ; but possi- 
bly the pessimists are indulging in rather 
more cerebral activity than the optimists 
just at present. The large sale of Nor- 
dau’s ‘“‘ Degeneracy ’’ may have given the 
publishers a pointer. 

sap Davidson is another Scotchman 
who has come to the front in the London 
literary world. He is thirty-seven, and 
the son of a minister. A few years ago 
he couldn’t find a publisher. Now every- 
thing goes — good, bad and indifferent — 
that bears the name John Davidson. 

The persistency of error finds note- 
worthy example in the republication, in 
the April Good Housekeeping, of the 
poem, ‘‘There is no Death,” over the 
name of Bulwer( Edward Bulwer Lytton), 
who in his lifetime scornfully denied hav- 
ing had anything to dowith the verse. This 
immortal poem has time and again been 
traced directly to J. L. McCreery, formerly 
of Dubuque, now a resident of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and yet here it comes again, 
credited to one who once sneeringly de- 
clared that he was “ very glad to say’”’ he 
never wrote it! 

A similar instance recently occurred 
nearer home. One Sunday a daily paper 
contained an editorial article tracing the 
authorship of the pretty little poem ‘‘If 
You Want a Kiss, Why Take It!"’ to Major 
S. H. M. Byers, of Des Moines, author of 
‘‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.’’ But it 
chanced that, in the very same issue, this 
identical poem — fresh from its long 
slumber on the ‘‘ time-copy ’’ hook — ap- 
peared over the name of Doctor Mary 
Walker ! 

ames Payne, author of numerous 
Dickensy stories, says that while he has 
been exceptionally fortunate in receiving 
such small prizes as literature has to offer, 
the total income he has made with his 
pen has been but an average of 41,500 a 
year for thirty-five working years. There 
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are many literary men of high degree in 
this country who would scarcely use the 
word ‘but’ in connection with an in- 
come of $7,500. 

Mrs. Ward received $15,000 for ‘‘ Bessie 
Costrell,’’ a 25,000 word novel. This is 
sixty cents a word—§150 for the MS. and 
$13,500 for the selling value which the 
novelist’s well earned fame imparts to 
her work. : 

The Springfield, Massachusetts, PRe- 
publican reviewed at considerable length 
Mrs. Reid’s MIDLAND article on Julia C. 
R. Dorr and Some of her Poet Contem- 
poraries, rather ungraciously conceding 
that Mrs. Reid gave some /ew incidents 
in respect to Mrs. Dorr which had not 
theretofore been presented. 

Miss Julia Bracken has finished a bust 
of the late James W. Scott, which she will 
present to the public library of Galena. 
Miss Bracken was a pupil of Loredo Taft. 
She went from Galena to Chicago to 
study art eight years ago and now has a 
studio of her own. Her “Illinois Wel- 
coming the Nations,’’ which stood over 
the main entrance of the Illinois building 
at the World’s Fair, is to be placed in the 
state capitol at Springfield. 


James Payne, in The /ndependent, says 
that if Milton was ludicrously underpaid 
for ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ it is doubtful if he 
would get more for his work now. But 
such speculation is idle. Were Milton 
alive to-day he wouldn’t be the Milton of 
‘* Paradise Lost.’’ His eloquent plea for 
a free press gives us a clue to that other 
Milton, the pamphleteer who in this con- 
troversial age would have had his say and 
would have felt little inclination to 
dream. 

Miss Bertha L. Patt, a former pupil of 
Professor Baldwin, of Des Moines, last 
October entered the Art Students’ League 
of New York, and on the first of the fol- 
lowing May stood first in concours antique, 
which honor enters her in the life classes 
—a high honor never before won by an 
Iowa student. 

Major S. H. M. Byers, well known to 
MIDLAND readers, will read the poem at 
the September meeting of the Army of 
the Tennessee at Cincinnati. 

Mr. James Knapp Reeve, of 7he Editor, 
Franklin, Ohio, has organized the Amer- 
ican Fraternity of Writers, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, and with his 
monthly as its organ. Mrs. E. C. Haire 
is vice-president ; Mr. S. S. Tibbals sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Mrs. Haire, 
Miss Belle K. Adams and Messrs. Reeve, 
C. D. Wilson and E. B. Fitzgerald, exec- 
utive committee. Its principal object 
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appears to be to compel publishers to do 
the right thing by authors. 

Captain Charles King, whose stories of 
soldier life have made him famous, has 
recently been appointed Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of Wisconsin. Captain King left 
Columbia College to enter the army as a 
drummer-boy in the regiment of his 
father, Colonel Rufus King. Later he 
took the West Point course, took part in 
the Apache, the Sioux and the Nez Perces 
campaigns. Current Literature says that 
in his love affair and marriage his life is 
no less interesting than are the stories he 
talks into a phonograph for publication. 

A. J. Blethen, Jr., of the Minneapolis 
Penny Press, though yet a young man, 
has already achieved measurable success 
as a dramatist as well as literary editor. 
His plays, ‘‘Old Kansas,’’ ‘‘ Battle of 
Roses,’’ ‘‘ Doctor Hunter,” etc., are full 
of promise. 

Hon. B. F. Clayton, a MIDLAND con- 
tributor, has written an article on ‘‘Amer- 
ican Wealth and Its True Sources,’’ for 
the North American Review. It will 
appear soon. 

‘* The Need of Sound Logic in Fiction ”’ 
is a sensible paper by Frances Albert 
Doughty in 7he Critic of June 15. This 
writer reasons that the weakness of many 
of our ephemerally popular novels lies in 
the illogical turn given the story. The 
weakness of ‘‘Trilby’’ lies in the Sven- 
gali monstrosity ; that of ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins ”’ in the unwomanly course pursued 
by the bride, on her wedding day and 
thereafter, in not accepting her husband’s 
renunciation of his sin; that of ‘‘The 
Quick or the Dead’”’ in the sentimental 
rejection of the lover, with which the 
book closes ; and so on through the list. 
These stories are unwholesome because 
giving wrong impressions of duty and of 
life. The paper thus concludes: ‘‘ Mean- 


while, in considering the novel with ° 


reference to the young person, its chiet 
patron at all times—one whose ignorance 
and inexperience may not detect the un- 
soundness in its logic, the divergence 
from real life—is it fair and friendly to 
put before that reader weakness for 
strength, morbidness for religion, folly 
for wisdom, and wrong for right, at a 
period of life when enticing voices and 
dazzling lights within and without are 
already dangerously bewildering ?”’ 





TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A postal card comes all the way from 
Alabama which reads: ‘‘If you need 
any manuscripts I have three . . . Please 
let me hear from you as early as possi- 


ble.’’ Our friend mistakes the nature of 
the magazine-making industry. His noti- 
fication is quite as if a planter were to 
write a manufacturer, ‘‘If you need any 
more cotton, let me know ; I can let you 
have three bales.”’ 


To W: We referred your inquiry and 
one of our own to Mr. Binner, of the Binner 
Engraving Company, of Chicago, and his 
general reply is as follows: ‘‘ 1 appreciate 
the difficulty you encounter in having old 
photographic prints sent you to illustrate, 
and am aware that in a great many in- 
stances [notably war portraits] you 
cannot obtain better copies . . . When it 
is a matter of choice with you as to 
selecting copies, for half-tone reproduc- 
tion, at all times avoid selecting a reddish 
tone photograph. Have your photograph 
more of a chocolate color, and you will 
get a black and white picture which will 
always make a good reproduction.’’ We 
might add that photographs sent us for 
reproduction should be laid one on top of 
another with soft paper between, that 
they may not be rubbed or marred. 

I write for much more prominent maga- 
zines than THE MIDLAND. But, only being 
able. owing to ill health. to write occasionally 
instead of regularly. I am not so well known 
assome. A magazine accepted an article of 
mine recently with the words, * All right: 
haven’t reaa it, but your name is a guar- 
antee.”’ I feel quite proud. 

You make a mistake in feeling proud 
of such a triumph as that. Whoever the 
editor may be, his theory of editing is 
pernicious and will in time prove fatal to 
even the best-founded periodical — that 
of accepting manuscripts without reading 
them, simply because he recognizes the 
name as that of an author who has before 
written something acceptable to him. 
One of the commonest experiences of an 
editor is that of rejecting manuscripts 
from authors who are known to him as 
having done good work. The flow of 
soul is fitful and uncertain, sometimes 
strong, sometimes weak, now clear as 
crystal, now muddy from contact with 
earth. 

If my story is not accepted will you kindly 


, return it? 


Yes, but the next time, when you desire 
to have a MS. returned, will you kindly 
enclose either postage or a stamped en- 
velope for that purpose ? 

It [the story sent for editorial considera- 
tion] was a real Christmas episode and I hope 
may prove available. 

If the story shall fail to make the epi- 
sode seem real to the reader, then it 
makes no difference how closely you have 
conformed to the truth. The aim of the 
wise story writer is not necessarily to be 
literally true, but always and in all 
respects to be artistically true. 
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FROM RICHARD REALF’S LITERARY 
EXECUTOR, COLONEL HINTON. 


The July MrpLANpD publishes this : 

Those interested in the John Brown move- 
ment. as well as students of American poetry. 
will be interested in the announcement that 
a subscription edition of the poems of the 
late Colonel Richard Realf will be printed in 
the fall. The widow of the poet lives in 
Pittsburgh. She holds a copyright on all her 
husband’s works. 

Let me make clear the facts: Mrs. 
Katherine ‘‘ Realf’’ lives in Pittsburgh, 
that’s true. Thestory of Richard Realf’s 
sad suicide in 1879 links itself with that 


announcement, for it was the presence of 


the person referred to that caused my 
friend Richard Realf to seek ‘that bourne 
whence no traveler returns.’’ Before he 
did so, he left an oleographic will or 
paper, requesting me, his friend and 
comrade of twenty- -five years, to serve 
him as literary executor. He also, in 
severe language, directed that in no way 
or form should she be allowed to have 
aught to do with the collection and pub- 
lication of his poems and writings. Be- 
fore leaving San Francisco she sold to the 
proprietors of the Argonaut, for the sum 
of $100, which was paid, all right or title 
she might be possessed with in the liter- 
ary work of Richard Realf. 

Now, let me state a fact not publicly 
known. The late General John F. Miller, 
then United States Senator from Califor- 
nia, was Realf’s commander at Nashville, 
the poet serving on his staff there. In his 
distressed circumstances General Miller 
aided him in the sweetest of ways. It 
was General Miller who furnished the 
$100 to the Argonaut for the purchase 
aforesaid. When the mutilated scraps, 
excerpts and MSS., taken from Realf’s 
trunk as he lay dying in Oakland, were 
transferred privately to General Miller, 
they were by him immediately turned 
over to me and are still in my possession. 
Within two years the Pittsburgh woman 
took out a copyright. That was in 1882. 
In 1885 I took out one also, for ‘‘ Richard 
Realf’s poems, with a memoir and other 
papers.’’ No publication has yet been 
made on either copyright paper. But 
without further comment I desire to say, 
apart from the sale above referred to, that 
I have excellent and authentic reason for 
stating that the person resident in Pitts- 
burgh has no copyright ‘‘on all’’ Richard 
Realf’s works. She has not got them, 
and cannot obtain them, either. Several 
persons, to whom she has submitted for 
editing purposes such fragments as she 


has retained from the sale, or collected 
since his death, have assured me that the 
scrap book fragments contain thirty-two 
poems,— such as have been widely pub- 
lished and so become public property, the 
little English printed volume of boy 
poems, with manuscripts of lectures en- 
titled ‘‘ Battle Flashes,”’ ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ 
and ‘‘John Brown.”’ This is all, except 
some press reports. As a consequence, 
all such persons have declined to prepare 
for publication on so meager a basis. 

As Richard Realf’s selected editor, | 
am at last able to announce the progres- 
sive preparation of a volume of his 
poems. I have in my possession sixty- 
eight sonnets, seventy-three lyrics and 
other poems, the lectures above named, 
the boyhood book, and a mass of auto- 
graphic letters and other material for 
biography and reference. Among these 
are over one hundred war letters of the 
most exquisite character. I have at this 
writing about two hundred fifteen sub- 
scribers at $2.50 per volume. The edition 
will be limited to five hundred — num- 


bered,— the price as stated. I shall be 
glad to receive the names, etc., of any 
persons wishing to subscribe. Numbers 


will now commence at about two hundred 
twenty. Yours, 
RICHARD J. HINTON, 
Author of ‘‘ John Brown and His Men.’ 
P. O. Box 21, Bay Ridge, N. ¥ 





A SOCIETY OR ACADEMY OF WRITERS 
SUGGESTED. 


Since the establishment of THE Mip- 
LAND has given a new impetus to literary 
pursuits in the Mississippi Valley, the 
idea suggests itself that perhaps we, who 
receive the benefit of this new effort, 
might and ought to do something to aid 
in the good work already begun,—to help 
ourselves somewhat, and by raising our 
standard both of appreciation and effort, 
render better service in literature, and 
establish a fixed name and place for our- 
selves in the intellectual life of our coun- 
try. Iowa has won for herself an enviable 
position among her sister states. Every 
true-hearted Rawkare is proud to be 
known as such. Our broad prairies, that 
just now are a living picture of green and 
gold, compare favorably in point of beauty 
with the landscape of any state, and their 
products promise to swell our purses to 
enviable proportions. Our educational 
system is equal to that of any state, and 
our per cent of illiteracy is among the 
lowest in all the states. There are some 
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names in our nation’s records that we are 
proud to point to as Iowans. Now, with 
such a good foundation laid, ought we to 
be content with mere ‘‘averageness’’? 
If we rank among the first states in agri- 
cultural products and live stock, might 
we not also stand as well to the front in 
literary statistics? We certainly can if we 
will. We have the ability if we will but 
use it as wisely and with as much clear 
business sense as our agricultural breth- 
ren use their resources. 

This new movement could be best 
inaugurated by the perfecting of a state 
organization, by means of which our 
efforts would be concentrated, and so 
made more effective. Much of what we 
admire and long for in the life of our 
literary centers, and some of their great- 
est movements,— revolutions, innova- 
tions, discoveries in the thought world,— 
are the result of concentration of ability 
and effort. We can have quite as good 
help and benefits as the literary centers 
afford, if we will but follow their examples 
and methods. We Westerners are too 
much inclined to take our opinions and 
ideas in literature at second or third hand. 
They come in, just as do our fashions, 
from the East. While a certain amount 
of this deferential spirit is good, more 
than that is a detriment, and dooms us to 
the life of intellectual automatons. We 
can be broad-minded, tolerant and recep- 
tive, and still have an activity and indi- 
viduality of our own. Now, why not 
organize a State Society, or Academy, to 
which we could bring our work and ideas 
for comment and discussion? Kansas 
has such an organization that has main- 
tained a healthy and interested existence 
for twelve years—the Kansas Academy 
of Language and Literature. Its object, 
as stated in its constitution, is to promote 
the love and study of literature, and to 
encourage investigation and original pro- 


duction therein. Why might not we have © 


a similar organization? 

From some opponent of this scheme 
there may come this objection: What 
need of multiplying organizations? Do 
not our colleges already do this work? 
Yes —they do—for their students. But 
there is no provision for encouraging and 
caring for fs work and ambitions of stu- 
dents when once their school-days are 
ended. Farms, offices, counting-rooms 
open to them as the college closes its 
doors upon them; and all the love of 
study, with its best fruits which they had 
Sens tasted in their college days, is all 
but crushed out in the multitude of busi- 
ness cares that rush in upon them. Then, 
too, there is that great class whom cir- 
cumstances have deprived of a college 


education, and who are yet earnest stu- 
dents and fully imbued with the scholar 
spirit. An Academy of Letters might open 
to them a door which they had long been 
seeking, and they, from their outside ex- 
periences, might bring to those more for- 
tunately situated many helpful hints and 
suggestions. For these two classes — our 
scholarly busy people—an Academy 
would keep alive the love of letters al- 
ready kindled, and might urge it on toa 
higher and broader life. It would give a 
new zest and impetus to their work what- 
ever it might be, for there would go hand 
in hand with it, an interest in a work that 
is at once its own inspiration and reward. 

To those who have chosen letters as 
their profession, a united effort, a com- 
paring of notes and ideas with their fel- 
low-workers, once a year, or oftener, 
would be a wonderful aid in suggesting 
new ideas or thoughts, in developing old 
ones, bringing them out in new phases, 
and clearing up shadowy or uncertain 
places. The mere talking over of any 
subject by persons interested in it is quick- 
ening and vivifying; but if this talking 
over could be changed to a systematic 
discussion, the vivifying influences would 
be doubly potent, and the participants 
might carry away with them not alone en- 
couragement, but also hints and sugges- 
tions for improving and carrying out their 
plans, and so lead to the production of 
some work which shall be a source of 
rig and pleasure to themselves and of 

elp and inspiration to their co-laborers. 
Our state has many individual clubs that 
have, for years, done meritorious work, 
and have kept alive a love for literature. 
Our State Academy should not be a fed- 
eration of clubs, nor should it be in any 
sense a rival of such federation ; but the 
clubs and its individual members could 
contribute much to the up-building and 
strengthening of the Academy, and so be- 
come strengthened themselves. 

Suppose we were to form this Academy. 
It might be well to admit anyone to 
membership who would pay the annual 
fee, which could be fixed according to the 
pleasure of the members. This would 


‘insure a treasury, which is something. 


But, on the other hand, it might lead to an 
unduly large organization —so large in- 
deed as to be useless and to prevent the 
attainment of the end for which it was 
formed. If there could be some plan de- 
vised by which membership could be re- 
stricted, and yet not shut out any whoare 
really desirous to aid such an organiza- 
tion, and are willing to do their part to 
make it successful, it would seem better 
than a membership upon a purely finan- 
cial basis. 
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The Academy should be officered as 
any other organization, but its chief official 
strength should be in its executive com- 
mittee. This committee should consist of 
persons fully competent to carry on the 
work of the Academy. They should ar- 
range all programs, and have the general 
management of the annual meetings. 
They should, of course, work in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Academy ; if 
it should seem desirable to consider any 
particular subject or line of study at any 
meeting, let the committee be instructed 
to prepare a program bearing upon it. Or 
if the Academy should wish to map out 
any work for general consideration before 
the next meeting, let them do so. But 
otherwise let the work of planning be left 
to the committee. It should be under- 
stood, however, that all parts of the pro- 
gram presented at the annual meetings — 
whether criticism, essay, poem, story, or 
whatever it may be—shall be original. 
One of the chief aims of the Academy 
should be to encourage original work, 
and this will be best accomplished by ex- 
cluding from the hearing of the assembled 
Academy all copied or quoted material. 
There should be no “‘ readings ’’ or so- 
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An advantage attendant on literary 
fame is the certainty that the author’s 
next book will not go begging for a pub- 
lisher and will not lack readers. A dis- 
advantage attending the success of a 
book is the insistence of the critics first, 
and after them the public, on judging 
subsequent books from the same author, 
not upon their own merits, but upon their 
merits relative to the author’s previous 
work. Scott and Dickens, keenly appre- 
ciating the limitations of their own genius, 
shrewdly made the most of the advan- 
tages and bravely overcame the disad- 
vantages consequent upon their fame. 
Tourgee and Bret Harte have not been 
able to even remain upon the heights they 
so suddenly attained. Barrie’s latest 
work gives unwelcome evidence of lim- 
ited powers. George Moore’s early sug- 
gestion of strength proves to have been 
only a suggestion. George Meredith, 
on the contrary, evinces a degree of 

ower at least equal to that displayed by 
ie way back in the forties. 

Putting Mrs. Humphrey Ward to the 
tests created by herself, namely, her 
‘* Marcella,’’ ‘‘David Grieve,’’ and ‘‘Rob- 
ert Elsmere,’’ the latest work of her pen, 
‘“‘The Story of Bessie Costrell,’’* is 


*Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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called ‘‘studies’’ of authors, however 
good. This does not exclude the study 
of an author for the purpose of discover- 
ing and setting forth his ideas and his 
methods. This is a necessary and legiti- 
mate part of criticism which is one part 
of Academy work. But it is meant to 
exclude the mere reading of the works 
of well-known authors, and so filling up 
the program with things which we could 
accomplish alone, and taking up time 
which should be given to the exchange 
and discussion of individual theories and 
work. 

This is only a suggestion of what an 
Academy might be and do. It may never 
make us famous over seas, or even very 
widely known in our own country. But 
we are not seeking notoriety. An effort 
made with no higher aim had better never 
be made. But it will foster and keep alive 
a philosophical spirit, a commendable 
ambition and friendly rivalry, and will be 
a source of mutual heipfulness —a bring- 
ing out of one’s best efforts which is the 
most important and abiding result. All 
this and more an Academy would do for- 
us. Shall we have one? 

Mt. Pleasant. KATE CORKHILL. 
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clearly not an ascent to higher ground. 
But, judging it as standing alone, the 
reader must see in it the promise of better 
things—the promise which lies in reserves 
of power. Mrs. Ward is too great to be 
measured by a book of 180 pages. The 
story we have just laid down is a tragedy, 
the motive of which is cupidity. The 
subject is a weak woman, fond of drink, 
resentful under the rigid discipline of an 
unloving and exacting but religiously con- 
scientious husband. The scene is rural 
England —a community cursed with the 
beer-drinking habit. Thestory is, briefly, 
this: John ‘halderfield, an old laborer, 
completed his last harvest at home and 
went to a distant town to do one more 
piece of work before permanently quit- 
ting. He left the earnings of a life- 
time with the husband of his niece Bessie 
Costrell, his faith in Isaac Costrell being 
greater than his faith in ‘banks. Bessie 
finds she has a key that fits the cupboard 
containing the treasure. Her weakness 
for drink, for gay companionship and for 
dress does the rest. She would of course 
replace the money taken; she does not 
reflect on the impossibility of restoring it. 
One night while she is counting what re- 
mains of her uncle’s gold, her husband’s 


Seventy-five cents. 
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son by the first wife, a vicious tramp, 
happens in. He attacks her and makes 
off with the gold, magnanimously leaving 
two sovereigns for the old man. Recov- 
ering from his brutal attack, Bessie goes 
shivering to bed. Her husband comes 
home from a church meeting and for the 
first time his heart is warmed toward his 
erring wife. He dresses her wound and 
gently chides her for going to the inn so 
often. Next day old Balderfield comes 
back. A picture never to be forgotten is 
the old man’s eager return to his well- 
earned rest only to find his treasure gone. 
The meeting of John and Bessie is in- 
tensely dramatic, only exceeded by the 
meeting of the brutally conscientious 
husband whose “‘ righteous indignation ’”’ 
almost impels him to murder the woman 
who on her knees implores him to help 
her make good the loss. The almost 
divine compassion with which Mrs. Ward 
regards this miserable woman as she 
moves about her work half conscious of 
the tragic fate of her own weak choosing 
—that fate culminating in her mad leap 
into the well just outside the door of her 
home — evinces a power for future work 
in fiction which ‘‘ Marcella”’ and ‘‘ David 
Grieve’”’ and “‘ Robert Elsmere ”’ have far 
from exhausted. The closing words of 
this realistic story are so full of suggestion 
that we cannot do better with the space 
at our command than republish them 
entire : 

‘*No human life would be possible if 
there were not forces in and round man 
perpetually tending to repair the wounds 
and breaches that he himself makes. 
Misery provokes pity; despair throws 
itself on a Divine tenderness. And for 
those who have the ‘grace’ of faith, in 
the broken and imperfect action of these 
healing powers upon this various world— 
in the love of the merciful for the un- 
happy, in the tremulous yet undying hope 
that pierces even sin and remorse with 
the vision of some ultimate salvation 
from the self that breeds them —in these 
powers there speaks the only voice which 
can make us patient under the tragedies 
of human fate, whether these tragedies be 
the falls of princes or such meaner, nar- 
rower pains as brought poor Bessie Cos- 
trell to her end.”’ 

‘‘Daughters of the Revolution and 
Their Times,’’* by Charles Carleton 
Coffin, is a profusely illustrated story de- 
signed to impress young readers with the 
maiziners and customs, thought and life of 
the interesting formation period of our 
Republic’s history. Well has its author 





*Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
The Lathrop-Rhoads Company, Des Moines; 
1.50. 
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carried out his purpose. The book opens 
with a vivid picture of Boston just before 
the War of the Revolution, of the great 
personages of that era—Adams, Hancock 
and the rest, of the family life of that 
period, the arrogance of British officers 
in society, the independent spirit of the 
maidens of revolutionary tendencies, etc. 
Then follow thick and fast the events of 
that memorable struggle for indepen- 
dence, making the events seem a part of 
the reader’s own experience. This style 
of book has for long been almost out of 
fashion — for there are fashions in books 
as in everything else — but we are glad to 
see it in vogue again. Many of us, it 
closely questioned, would have to admit 
that our strongest impressions of historic 
characters and eras were obtained, way 
back when we were boys and girls, from 
historical enovels and from history and 
biography treated in popular style by 
Abbott, Headley and the rest. 

‘Unknown Facts About Well Known 
People,’’ by Frank Graham Moorhead, is 
a convenient and reliable biographical 
dictionary and directory containing 
sketches of over seven hundred living 
authors, artists, explorers, inventors, 
statesmen, soldiers, scientists, etc. The 
author of this work is a promising young 
autograph collector, of Keokuk, whose 
interesting paper in THE MIDLAND of 
April, ’94, entitled, ‘Trials and Tri- 
umphs of an Autograph Fiend,’’ made 
very interesting reading. His book 
is replete with transcripts of personal 
letters written by celebrities to the author, 
many of them throwing light upon the 
character behind the letter. In cloth, 
postage prepaid, $1.25. Address the 
author at Keokuk, Iowa. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*“The Naulaaka,”’ by Rudyard Kipling 
and Wolcott Balastier. Macmillan & Co., 


‘ publisherss New York; paper cover, 50 


cents. 

‘* Notes by the Way,”’ by T. H. Mac- 
bride. Lee Brothers & Co., publishers, 
Iowa City. 

“Selections from the Poetry of Robert 
Herrick,’’ by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
Ginn & Company, Boston ; $1.00. 

‘An Introduction to French Authors, 
for Beginners,’’ by Alphonse N. Van 
Doell.. Ginn & Company ; $1.10. 

“An Introduction to the French Lan- 
guage,”’ by Alphonse N. Van Doell. 
Ginn & Company ; go cents. 

“The Prodigal, a Poem,’’ by Edward 
Arnold Lee. W. E. Ewing, publisher, 
Odessa, Missouri; 20 cents. 

**Sappho and Other Songs,’’ by L. B. 
Pemberton, Los Angeles, California. 
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